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be in perfect accord as to the way to 
Responsible speakers in the Austrian Parliament are even 
suggesting that the Army should be increased. The 
Russian journal, the Novost?, also is agitated, and asks 
with a certain scorn if Russia is expected to pie gery 
Austrian influence in the Balkaus. It is quite certain that 
the two Powers disagree, or are expected to disagree, re 
will be disturbances, for Macedonia is boiling with weli- 
founded hatred of Turkish rule; but one would like to know 
precisely what the Austrian Cabinet apprehends. Is it a 
rising in Macedonia, or a revolution in Servia, or the expulsion 
of Prince Ferdinand from Bulgaria, or some great change at 
Constantinople? And do the fears clearly entertained at 
Vienna influence Berlin, leading, among other things, to the 
unexpectedly decisive withdrawal of Germany from China ? 
That there is smoke coming up from the Balkans is palpable, 
but no one in Western Europe seems to know exactly where 
the fire is. 





The war news from South Africa during the week has 
been of a somewhat mixed character. 


In the Cape 


the hands of the enemy. It is further stated by Reuter 
that a lieutenant and sergeant-major who were made 
prisoners and refused to give information as to the work- 
ing of the guns were shot by the Boers. When, however, 
the main body of the British came into action, the guns 
were recaptured by a bayonet charge of the Derbyshires, and 
the Boers driven off, leaving forty-one dead on the ground. 
Our losses were also heavy, six officers and fifty-one men 
being killed, and six officers and one hundred and fifteen men 
W oieidad of whom five have since died, while one officer and 
seven men are reported missing. Further details of the Boer 
casualties are not yet forthcoming, but it is hardly necessary 
to point out that, in view of their limited resources, the 
number of the killed indicates a loss far more serious for them 
than for us. 





The only news from China this week is that there has been 
a brawl between some French soldiers and British soldiers 
who were acting as police in Tientsin, in which two of the 
former were killed, and that Count von Waldersee has 
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actually quitted China for Japan, whence after a brief stay at 
Kiao-chow he sails for Europe. His appointment as Com- 
mander-in-Chief produced very little result, for he was obeyed 
only by his own soldiers; and though he made an excellent 
chairman of the Military Council which decided everything, 
any other well-conditioned officer would have done as well. 
He did not even succeed in concealing from the Chinese 
the jealousies which divided the invaders, or in inducing the 
generals to accept any concerted plan of action, Marlborough 
was met by the same difficulties, and so in a less degree was 
Wellington; and the truth seems to be that an international 
army never can have a head whose word is final,—an almost 
fatal objection to the “ Concert” as an executive power. The 
failure, it is fair to add, does not seem to be attributable to 
Count von Waldersee personally, who has many of the 
qualities which make a first-rate diplomatist. 


M. Delcassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, on 
Monday made an optimist speech in the Chamber on China 
which confirms the report that Europe has decided to retreat. 
The French troops employed, he says, will speedily be “re- 
patriated.” He asserts that “the secret societies”"—by which 
he means the “ Boxers ”—“ are dissolved,” an opinion he will 
probably see reason to correct; he is assured of the safety of 
the Legations, and is now only solicitous about the method of 
exacting the indemnity. He prefers an international guaran- 
tee, which means, of course, that England and America are 
to provide for any deficits, and will on that ground be 
rejected by those Powers. He is full, however, of hope, 
though he is inclined to doubt whether China will become 
the Eldorado of industry, and suspects that “the movement 
which impels Europe towards that human ocean swept by 
passionate hatreds” is at least “ precipitate.’ Nevertheless 
France must support Russia in China, “for their interests 
are the same,” whereat one can fancy that M. de Giers 
smiles a little sardonically. It may prove an ominous 
sentence. 


The Greek Members in the Cretan Chamber have passed 
unanimously a Resolution affirming the necessity of union 
with Greece, the Mussulmans who objected being ruled out of 
order. The vote has excited enthusiasm at Athens, and is 
strongly approved by Prince George, who, it is reported, has 
even threatened, if the Powers reject the Cretan prayer, to 
resign the High Commissionership. The Powers as yet are 
obdurate, declaring that the Sultan would not agree to resign 
his suzerainty, and that the convenience of Europe requires 
that the existing arrangement should continue. It is difficult to 
see what Crete would gain from union with Greece; but so it 
was to see what the Septinsular Republic would gain, yet the 
islands voted for union and have never shown any tendency to 
repent the vote. As the Cretans are persistent, as Prince 
George is a friend of the Czar, and as the Powers do not care so 
long as Great Britain is kept out of the island, we should say 
the request of the islanders would ere long be granted. The 
Mussulmans are leaving the island, but the Turks of Asia 
Minor do not want them, and many are returning to live 
quietly beneath the rule of the infidel. Fifty millions of 
them do it in India, and the sky does not fall. 








Mr. Morley, speaking on Monday to his constituents at 
Montrose, put the case for the Pro-Boer section of the Liberals 
with greater temperance than has recently been done, but his 
speech was not very conclusive. He refused absolutely to 
decry the motives of those statesmen who had sanctioned or 
conducted the war, but he maintained that if Lord Milner 
in his conference with Mr. Kruger had offered independence 
to the Republics on condition of disarming and giving up 
correspondence with foreign Governments there would have 
been no war. (What does Mr. Morley mean by “ independence’”’ 
when the “ independent” nations are not permitted to arm or 
to have a foreign policy ?) When war seemed imminent the 
Government ought to have made preparations for it, but it 
made none, being convinced, in spite of the representations of 
its own agents, that the war could be ended by the despatch 
of an army corps and an expenditure of £10,000,000. It 
ought to have foreseen the magnitude of the campaign, and 
afterwards when Cronje was defeated it should have pro- 
claimed that while the Republics must be annexed the 
British Government would in five years grant them the same 


self-government as the Australian and Canadian Oolane 
(That zs the present offer in substance, but how is it ae 
to fix a date without the risk, if events delay it, of the imputa. 
tion of bad faith?) Mr. Morley condemned the Petr. of 
houses, and ended by declaring that foreign ‘olden ace 
equivalent to the opinion of posterity. Perhaps it is, but wh 

should either be right ? y 


We have no answer to give Mr. Morley as to the blunders 
committed in the way of preparation except that they show 
that the British Government had not designed the war: but 
he seems to us to shirk the most serious questions just ag 
completely as inferior speakers do. If the Boers did not 
intend war, and war with a first-class Power, why did they 
waste millions on their astonishing collection of war materials? 
And if they only accepted war and did not wish to force it 
why was not their ultimatum couched in reasonable though 
explicit terms, instead of terms of insult so gross that, as 
they well knew, no Government could regard it as anything 
but a challenge which it would be shameful to refuse, We 
are not of those who hold the Boers wicked because they 
hoped to found a great Afrikander Republic of South Africa 
—why should they not hope it?—but that they did hope it 
and did prepare for it, and that Great Britain was bound to 
resist such a design, seem to us past question. It would be 
as reasonable to argue that Prince Bismarck never intended 
war with France because till he was quite ready he continued 
to negotiate. 

Mr. Morley made a second speech at Brechin on Wednesday, 
much of which was an eloquent denunciation of waste on 
war, but it contained an incidental explanation of some 
interest. Speaking with the authority of a trustee of the 
Fund, Mr. Morley said that Mr. Carnegie had given two 
millions in securities, producing £104,000 a year. Half this 
income is to be expended to strengthen the Universities of 
Scotland in the faculties of science and medicine, history, 
modern languages, and literature, while the remainder will 
be devoted to paying the class fees of such Scottish students, 
male or female, as the fees now debar from attendance. The 
ancient languages will be left out, an omission against which 
Mr. Morley eloquently protests, on the ground that human 
nature is no mean part of the field of education, and that the 
old sages were masters init. This, it will be observed, differs 
greatly from the scheme as originally reported, and, in fact, 
is open only to the objection that the struggle to find means 
for oneself helps to make character. It is charity, after all, 
that the students will be receiving, unless they are to win 
their allowances as they win other bursaries. 


The sitting of the House of Commons on Thursday was 
chiefly devoted—very wisely—to the supply of horses for the 
war. It was alleged, and practically admitted, that the 
supply had at first been bad, that panic prices were paid 
for poor beasts, and that there was some reason, especially 
as regards purchases in Hungary, to suspect corruption. 
Lord Kitchener is now, however, quite satisfied with the 
number and quality of the horses which he obtains in South 
Africa, and Mr. Brodrick intends to establish a sufficient re- 
serve of horses in this country. The accusations of corruption 
will be probed to the bottom, but they do not affect the 
officersemployed. Itistheold story. Nothing was ready, there 
was a frantic outpouring of money, and at last, after months had 
been wasted, the great evil was repaired. Our own belief is 
that annual payments to farmers, not for horses, but for the 
right to take horses at a fixed price when required, would give 
the Remount Department command of a larger number than 
any other device. Unfortunately, the first Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who wanted to save would probably annex the 
allowances. It is absolutely necessary to check corruption, 
and there is only one way. Select honest buyers, 


The Special Committee appointed to make recommenda 
tions as to the reorganisation of the War Office has published 
its Report. Some of its counsels are rather vague, as, for 
example, “to simplify all such regulations as cannot be 
dispensed with,” but one at least is definite enough. This is 
to entrust all power, subject to the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State, to a War Office Board, which would con- 
sist of the heads of all the great war departments, military 








and civil, with the Commander-in-Chief for its chairman, and 
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anent Under-Secretary of State for vice-chairman, 
this Board, which seems copied from the Council of the 
India House, would supervise all War Office work, and 
abmit its decisions to the Secretary of State for War. This 
: ‘n principle the system at the Admiralty, and if the Board 
RS 4 too cumbrous it may succeed. At first sight our main 
ioabt ig whether individual genius is not too carefully shut 
out. We have no King William of Prussia here to snatch an 
officer from Turkish service and make him the soul of 


the perm 


obscure 
the governing staff. 

A large group of American millionaires are now in London 
representing the New York Chamber of Commerce. They 
have been received by the King, who greatly appreciates 
millionaires, have been shown the treasures of Windsor 
Castle, which interest them as being unpurchasable, and on 
Wednesday were entertained by the London Chamber of 
Commerce and addressed by Lord Lansdowne. He told 
them, of course, that foreign policy in Europe was now 
mainly governed by the ambition of the great industrial 
organisations, which is true, and that “after all this is not 
amiss,’ which is much more doubtful. Quarrels between 
nations for trade monopolies are apt to be at once 
savage and sordid. ‘The speeches were rather conven- 
tional and lacking in originality, but Lord Avebury made 
one remark which deserves notice. He said he some- 
times thought “ commerce had done more for the peace of the 
world than even religion.” Religion has not done much, 
Christ's prophecy remaining always true, but commerce, we 
should say, has done almost less. Half the great wars of 
modern Europe have been waged to protect privileges of 
trade, and most of the wars in sight have the same ulterior 
motive. Tosay, as Lord Avebury did say, that “commerce is 
never militant,” with the spectacle of China spread out before 
us, is bold, not to say audacious. We might almost as well 
say that because the sea is an element of supreme utility, 
therefore it never drowns anybody. 


The Bishop of London’s first address to his Diocesan Con- 
ference, reported in Wednesday’s Guardian, contains an 
important statement with regard to the organisation of the 
diocese. While declaring himself opposed, for the present 
at any rate, to any scheme for partitioning the diocese, as 
conilicting with the growing unity of London, and sacri- 
ficing the advantage of having rich and poor in the same 
diocese, he proposes to try, “with a thoroughness which 
has never been tried yet, the system of devolution of 
work through suffragan Bishops, Archdeacons, and Rural 
Deans.” Parochial disputes between vicars and curates 
or between clergy and laity would first go to the suffragans, 
co-operating where necessary with the Rural Deans, and it 
would only be the difficulties which “ filtered through this puri- 
fying and purging layer” that would reach the Diocesan at all. 
If the suffragans, in whose ability and loyalty he had the 
utmost confidence, freely exercised the function of Judges of 
First Instance, he looked to have the work of the diocese made 
possible for one man to control. We are none the less content 
with the Bishop’s resolve in that it follows almost exactly on the 
lines of the suggestions made in our columns on March 16th, 
and summed up in the conclusion—“ One Bishop of Appeal and 
four or five Bishops of First Instance; that is what is wanted 
in the diocese of London.” 


Lord George Hamilton has addressed an important letter to 
Sir Alfred Hickman, M.P., on the subject of American 
firms and Indian railway contracts. Sir Alfred Hickman 
having alleged in the House of Commons on May 23rd that 
these contracts were made on no business principles and 
without due regard to efficiency, public safety, or rea] 
economy, Lord George Hamilton replies that the placing of 
the orders with American firms was simply due to the 
exigencies of the situation. Until the recent great engineer- 
ing strike no order for a railway locomotive had been given 
by the Indian railway officials outside Great Britain. Since 
then, owing to the British workshops being blocked with 
work, certain Indian railway boards found it necessary to 
place a few limited orders in America, and in Lord George 
Hamilton’s opinion their action was fully justified by 
the satisfactory results. In conclusion Lord George 
Hamilton asserts that the footing obtained by the 











American firms was not due to favouritism or ignorance: 
‘The competition we have to face is founded on some- 
thing much more formidable and substantial. Chemical 
research, concentration of capital, thorough technical educa- 
tion, improved industrial organisation, have made in recent 
years greater advance in America than here.” He accord- 
ingly appeals to Sir Alfred Hickman, as a leading member of 
the steel industry, to impress on his associates the necessity 
of rendering British competition efficient in regard to price 
and time of delivery. 


Sir Alfred Hickman returns to the charge in a letter which 
appears in Tuesday’s Times. He traverses Lord George 
Hamilton’s statement as to the satisfactory results achieved 
by the American locomotives, quoting from the later Burmah 
reports a passage stating that the Baldwins burnt 35:5 per cent. 
more fuel per train mile and 23°5 per cent. more per vehicle mile 
than the English engines. As regards the alleged formidable 
nature of American competition founded on superior chemical 
research, technical education, &c., Sir Alfred asks: “If this 
were true, how do you account for the fact that the English 
maker is full of orders, while the American will undertake to 
deliver immediately at any price?” As regards the quality 
of the product, he quotes the official reports of the chief 
engineers in Burmah, Egypt, and Assam, showing that, 
as against cheapness in first cost, far greater consumption 
in fuel and oil and an enormously greater outlay on repairs 
are entailed by the use of American and Belgian engines. 
He then answers his own question given above by observing 
that the American engineer has a protected market, enabling 
him to make enormous profits at home, and that even selling 
at a loss abroad he can still get a satisfactory return on his 
capital. Similar results are achieved in Germany by what 
virtually amounts to a system of export bounties. Finally, 
Sir Alfred suggests the appointment of a small Committee to 
investigate the whole question. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has a fine poem in Wednesday’s 
Times on “ Bridge-guard in the Karroo,” taking for his text 
the prosaic instruetions from the district orders: “...... and 
will supply details to guard the Blood River Bridge.” After a 
striking picture of the pageantry of a South African 
sunset, Mr. Kipling describes the soldiers changing guard. 
Then in a few vivid stanzas he shows the men taking their 
appointed stations amid the peculiar sounds of the African 
night, the approach of “the wonderful north-bound train,” 
the brief pleasure of meeting and greeting, the “handful of 
week-old papers,” the “‘ mouthful of human speech,” and then 
concludes :— 

“So we return to our places, 
As out on the bridge she rolls 3 
And the darkness covers our faces 
And the darkness re-enters our souls. 
More than a little lonely, 
Where the lessening tail-lights shine. 
No, not combatants—only 
Details guarding the line!” 
It is comparatively easy to draw poetic inspiration from the 
shock of battle. It isa far more arduous and more valuable 
achievement to enlist sympathy for the obscure but faithful 
workers who render possible the dramatic and decisive 
strokes of modern warfare. 

In the Saffron-Walden division of Essex, where the poll 
was declared last Saturday, the Liberal candidate, Mr. J. A. 
Pease, has been returned by a majority of 792. Mr. Pease, 
who sat for the Tyneside division of Northumberland from 
1892 till 1900, is claimed by the Daily Chronicle as a Liberal 
Imperialist ; and the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
writing on the eve of the poll, candidly admits that it is im- 


| possible to assert that the electors of the division “are going 
| to vote in condemnation of the policy which led to the war or 
| in favour of a just and generous settlement.” 


Mr. Pease 
modestly describes his success as “mainly due to 
organisation.” But the figures of the preceding three 
elections, at which the Liberal majority was reduced from 
1,881 in 1892 to 110 in 1900, certainly lend themselves to a 
more optimistic view of the force of the Liberal reaction. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


oem pomeeeeee 
THE RETREAT OF EUROPE FROM CHINA. 


T seems clear from the German Emperor’s admissions, 
from M. Delcass¢’s speech in the French Chamber, 
and from the ill-concealed disappointment of all traders in 
China, that Europe has agreed to order a retreat from the 
Far East. She is sick of her enterprise, which was com- 
menced in a moment of emotion, and not only abandons 
it, but expresses in half-a-dozen languages the relief of 
her peoples that it is not to be continued. This is rather 
an important fact in modern history, for it carries with it 
certain results. One is that in the next dealings with 
China each nation will act by itself, avowedly for its own 
interests, and as far as possible by some road in which it 
can remain lonely. There is not room obviously on the 
main road for so many carriages abreast, and the con- 
sequent chances of collision are a little too serious for 
their owners’ equanimity. Another result is that China 
has discovered a new method of defence, or rather has 
accepted the new one pointed out by General Gordon 
forty years ago. When she fights she is beaten, but when 
she retreats she is safe. The invading force was by no 
means a weak one. The Allied Governments spent alto- 
gether fifty millions sterling, and their army included 
fifty thousand men provided with the newest weapons, 
with ample commissariat, and with generals of high, 
and as the operations proved, just, reputation. They 
marched through Northern China, they relieved the 
Legations, they plundered the capital, and then they 
stood gazing into air, very nearly helpless. The Court 
had retreated to Sian, and though the European 
generals could plunder villages and kill peasants, they 
could not reach either the Government or the armies of 
China. <A march into the far interior through that awful 
mass of mankind and over the regular and _ brigand 
“armies” which would have defended every point of 
vantage was beyond them, while to remain indefinitely 
would have involved enormous expense and very serious 
political dangers. If the Empress-Regent had had the 
sense and the nerve to offer a full apology, to execute 
three Princes, and to pay at once twenty millions, we do 
not see what the Powers could have done except retire 
and boast of their moderation. As it is, they have ob- 
tained a promise of a large sum of money, but no other 
object of the great expedition. They have not punished 
the guilty, they have not acquired commercial advantages, 
they have not obtained any new security for the future. 
On the contrary, they have taught the Chinese the true 
method of baffling them and other enemies in an 
emergency, and have thus rendered any future resort to 
force much more difficult. The Mandarins will see clearly 
that if they had retreated before Lord Elgin in 1860, or 
before the Japanese in 1894, they would have lost nothing 
except a certain number of obscure lives which they can 
= with perfect equanimity. They have not lost any- 
thing of the unity of China, or any authority over their 
own people, while they have read a lesson to the foreigner 
which he will be slow to forget. Whether they will feel 
the loss of money we do not know, but as it is to be paid 
out of new revenue, and’ the Court was comfortable with 
the old, we should say not. The total result is therefore a 
new experience for Europe, and not a pleasant one. China 
is a vast cheese, but not easy to eat; the mites make 
themselves so disagreeable. 


There is a second result which is even more important. 
The States of Europe cannot act together for any length 
of time even when they try. So far as appears, the 
attempt at first, while the lives of the Ambassadors were 
in peril, was made in all sincerity, but the moment that 
danger was over the Powers fell apart. Their jealousies 
and fears of each other were too real, and extended too 
deeply among their peoples, to admit of common action. 
They could not even create, as Allies have repeatedly 
created, a Commander-in-Chief. Nobody thought Count von 
Waldersee unworthy of that position, nobody objected to 
his appointment, and nobody would obey him except as a 
momentary act of grace. The British suspected the 
Germans, the Germans suspected the British, the French 
would trust neither, and the Russians pursued a policy of 


was genuine though concealed antagonism, which, serine 
ing, as it obviously has done, not so much from inant 
interests as from abiding convictions, must sooner or — 
influence action in Europe, and immediately renders “i 
cordiality impossible. You cannot feel truly ph. 
towards trade rivals whom you suspect of perpetual] 
trying to take dirty little advantages. It may be said that 
there was no cordiality before, but events in China reveal : 
the width of the fissure between the Powers which a 
been partially concealed by the diplomatic bridge, yy, 
Power could act alone, not even to strengthen Shanghai . 
threaten Sian, because on the first hint of such 5 tee 
the remaining Powers pronounced the solitary one a thet 
in intention, and took armed precautions to prevent his 
thieving. A common expedition with common objects ang 
common results has decreased, instead of increasing the 
harmony of Europe. We ourselves in particular are less 
near a thorough understanding with Russia, or German 
or France than we were before. y 

The third result is perhaps most important of all, though 
its importance is confined to ourselves. It has hous 
most difficult in any future combined operation to use our 
Indian troops. The generals, of course, never objected to 
their co-operation, but the soldiers of the Continenta] 
Powers did. The intense German contempt and dislike 
for men with dark skins, which events are revealing jp 
other quarters of the world, extended itself even to Indians 
who were fighting by their side, and curiously enough was 
shared by the French, who had Annamite soldiers in the 
field. Insults were shouted at the Sikhs, and collisions 
were only averted by their perfect discipline. This wil] 
never do, for Indians, whether Sikhs or Rajpoots or 
Mussulmans, are as sensitive as any soldiers in the 
world, and if provoked beyond bearing, would avenge them. 
selves with greater thoroughness even than Europeans. 
It will be necessary in any future combined movement 
to leave them behind, and what with this unmannerliness 
of their comrades, and the invincible dislike to their 
employment in South Africa, we run the risk of 
being deprived of one half our effective strength, and of 
creating the impression among the fighting tribes of 
India that they are regarded as savages, and that we do 
not resent the imputation. The Indian troops are no 
more savages than our own men, are quite as well 
disciplined, and just as little likely to massacre the 
unarmed. It was not Sikhs but Germans who shot 
down the peasantry on the Pekin Canal. People talk of 
the impropriety of using coloured men against white, 
and if they are to live side by side we agree with them; 
but if the Russians ever invade India, are we to send 
the Sikhs to the rear? It is one of the many evil results 
of this expedition, which has had no good ones except. the 
rescue of the Legations, that it has increased the difficulty 
of employing native troops, whom we have always regarded 
in China and in Africa as a most trustworthy left-arm. 
The retreat of Europe is under all the circumstances a relief, 
but with the relief have come some grave and by no means 
consolatory reflections. Our national work grows mow 
complicated than ever, and it is not in complicated affairs 
that we shine most. 





MAfTRE LABORI. 


7 dinner of the Hardwicke Society on Wednesday 
evening at which the French advocate, Maitre Labor, 
was the chief guest was an event, in our eyes, of far more 
importance than the ordinary banquet to celebrities. It 
was attended by nearly all the leading men of the English 
Bar, with representatives from the Scottish Bar and from 
both Houses of Parliament. It was marked by great 
enthusiasm for the distinguished guest, by many good and 
some lengthy speeches, and by a general tone of inter- 
national friendliness which seems to be the tradition of 
the legal profession. Last July we had occasion to com- 
ment on the dinner given in the Middle Temple to certain 
American lawyers as a sign of the real kinship of the 
two Bars which are governed by the English common 
law. But for the dinner on Wednesday there was 
no such explanation. It was intended. partly as an act 
of courtesy towards the French Bar, which is very 
nearly as different from our own as English law is from 
the code of Draco, and partly as a compliment to an 





theirown. There was not only no real coherence, there 
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by English lawyers in a similar fashion has there been a 
French advocate who has enjoyed _so wide a reputation in 
d. M. Zola’s counsel stood for some months in the 
eves of all Europe, and in trying circumstances he bore 
himself gallantly. M. Labori has not the legal reputation 
and professional eminence which M. Berryer had, and con- 
sequently it was well that the dinner was not given by the 
Bar of England but by a private society. Otherwise 
the honouring of one who, in his own modest words, 
cannot claim to be representative of the Bar of France 
might have been construed in Paris as the expression of 
an opinion on the merits of the Dreyfus case by English 
lawyers, @ political manifesto which the English Bar has 
rarely been guilty of. But if M. Labori is not represen- 
‘tative of his own Bar on one side, on another he is the 
exponent of the best traditions of courage and independence 
which the French Law Courts have produced, and therefore 
in honouring him English lawyers pay a well-deserved 
compliment to their own profession across the Channel. 
But it was the personal element which was the stronger, and 
in the speeches on Wednesday evening it was M. Labori, 
not as the lawyer, but as the courageous gentleman who 
was Willing to stand by his client in a losing cause, who 

was chiefly responsible for the enthusiasm of his hosts. 

To any one who listened to the grave, well-balanced, and 
most unrhetorical remarks of the English lawyers, notably 
of the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General, and 
afterwards to M. Labori’s two admirable speeches, the 
root distinction of the two nations seemed typified in their 
legal dignitaries. M. Labori is primarily an orator, which 
since Brougham and Erskine has been a rare phenomenon 
atthe English Bar. He made his reputation in sensational 
cases, he is a busy journalist besides being a distinguished 
advocate, and law, in the sense in which Sugden and 
Cairns understood it, is probably very far from his 
ambition. As must inevitably happen in any country 
where the Bar and the Bench do not form continuous 
steps in one profession, the successful French advo- 
cate is rarely a lawyer. Success at the Bar is primarily a 
success of oratory, and since the great advocate does not 
pass to the Bench, there is no need that he should ever 
possess either the judicial mind or the necessary judicial 
knowledge. The great lawyer in France is the professor, 
the savant, the publicist, hardly ever the leader of the Bar. 
The learning and analytic power of a Westbury would seem 
to the French Courts as thoroughly out of place'in an advo- 
cate as they would be invaluable ina Judge. Hence in France 
the advocate is a more picturesque person, he is not hampered 
by a sense of strict relevancy, he can indulge in oratory, he 
can use the gestures of the platform, and in general he can 
address the Court in a way in which educated Bostonians are 
said toaddress their fathers, asif they were speaking toa large 
popular audience. To us, asthe Lord Chancellor said, there 
are many things in French procedure which we cannot 
understand, and many things which we do not like. We 
believe in judicial conventions, in rigorous rules of evidence, 
in an etiquette which ties down the orator strictly to the 
point at issue. Wide learning, an exact mind, a judicial 
temper, and common-sense,—all these we think the cause 
causantes, the essential qualities of good advocacy. But 
we are apt to forget one thing, which at the old dinner to 
M. Berryer, Sir Alexander Cockburn, if we remember rightly, 
spoke eloquently of, —that an advocate must above all things 
be loyal to his client, independent, and courageous. We may 
miss certain things at the French Bar which we expect 
to see, but this one quality, as it seems to us, has 
never been wanting. The High-Tory’ Sir Archibald 
Alison somewhere remarks that he doubted if the trials 
in England at the time of the French Revolution 
were so fair as the trials in France even during the 
Terror, for the advocates on the unpopular side fought 
loyally and courageously for their clients. Of this high 
tradition M. Labori is a worthy exponent. It matters 
nothing what our opinion cn the conduct of the Dreyfus 
case may be, but it matters much that an advocate should 
have been found so loyal to his profession as to brave 
— odium and fight every inch of the ground. “ We 
ave nothing to do,” to quote the Lord Chancellor again, 
“with the modes of administering justice adopted by 
foreign nations, but we can and do recognise the 
qualities in all countries and at all times of courage, 
independence, and manly honour.” 





It is therefore as a vindication of the independence ' 


of the Bar that we welcome M. Labori’s reception. 
There was one point in his speech worthy of remark. 
It had been observed truly, he said, that without in- 
dependence there was no Bar; it was no less true to add 
that without a Bar there was no independence. This we 
believe to be particularly true of France, where the Judges 
are not advocates, and have not this tradition of popular 
advocacy behind them. The French Bar, from the days 
of L’Hépital, though often in a crabbed and impolitic way, 
has preserved this tradition of independence. It is the 
true custodian of freedom, and though a sense of political 
honour may become deadened, legal honour is a far more 
jealous and wakeful spirit. But at the same time we 
think this severance of the Bar and the Bench unfor- 
tunate, even in the interests of popular liberty. It 
takes away from the prestige of the Bar,—M. Labon 
talked with wonder of the high credit of a Bar 
which we thought worthy of producing the most emi- 
nent members of the Bench. It prevents any con- 
tinuity of tradition in the profession, and it keeps a 
Judge from that scrupulous freedom which the advocate 
feels as a duty. Hence it is to the members of the Bar 
that one turns in France for a defence of this independ- 
ence; while in England it is far more often expressed 
from the Bench. Lord Mansfield, in his judgment on the 
outlawry of Wilkes, could lay down for all time the high 
and serious functions of the law; in France the same view, 
more picturesquely stated and more dramatically delivered, 
would come from the mouth of a popular advocate. 





LANGUAGE AND LOYALTY. 


M®* SYDNEY BROOKS has contributed to the 
i National Review a very interesting article on the 
language question in South Africa. He is exceedingly 
anxious to see that question settled in favour of English. 
“Our supremacy,” he tells us, “will not be assured till 
English is the only language permitted in the schools, law 
courts, legislature, and government offices of the Transvaal, 
Orange River, and Cape Colonies.” We are so far of the 
same mind with Mr. Brooks as to be quite willing to 
dismiss what he condemns as “ purblind sentimentality.” 
We are quite willing to meet him on the ground he has 
himself marked out, and to have the issue decided for us 
by the examples he himself brings forward in support of 
his position. ‘“ Are the Boers of thirty or fifty years hence 
more likely to be loyal and sympathetic to the Empire, 
more in touch with English thought and instinct, if they 
are encouraged to preserve their taal, or if English is 
made the sole official language of the country?” This is 
the way in which Mr. Brooks puts the case to his country- 
men, and he proceeds in the most orthodox fashion to 
at his point by examples. Do his examples bear the 
ourden which is laid on them? Our readers shall judge 
for themselves. 


Mr. Brooks begins bravely. He sees that Ireland is a 
difficulty that meets him on the threshold. England has 
done for centuries in Ireland what he wishes her to do in 
South Africa. Is Ireland, then, “ loyal and sympathetic to 
the Empire,” and “in touch with English thought and 
instinct” Not at all, Mr. Brooks hastens to reply. 
“Treland is a ready instance where a practical identity of 
language has not prevented a bitter and lasting antipathy 
between ruler and ruled.” But in this lowest depth of 
racial antagonism he finds a deeper still. Things would 
have been worse, he thinks, the Irish would have been 
more hostile, would have had a yet keener sense of 
separateness, “if Gaelic had been preserved as the national 
tongue.” Are we to understand that Mr. Brooks will be 
content if thirty or fifty years hence the Boers are as 
loyal and sympathetic to the Empire as the Irish are? 
Probably not. But if not the example of Ireland makes 
wholly against him. Ireland being what she is, we shall 
surely be wise to try almost any experiment rather than 
those which have so ill succeeded there. Mr. Brooks 
shows equal courage as regards Switzerland. “Three 
official languages are allowed in the Parliament at Berne,” 
and yet Switzerland “is undoubtedly a nation.” But Mr. 
Brooks is again ready with his “ might have been.” Would 
not the Swiss spirit of nationality have been “ infinitely 
stronger than it is if Switzerland had had a single and 
universal language” ? We can but reply that the Swiss 
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spirit of nationality is good enough for us, and if per- 
mitted differences of language are consistent with such a 
spirit, Mr. Brooks’s case is still unproved. There is another 
aspect of Swiss politics in which he finds support for his 
contention. A single language might have “ flattened out 
the jealousies and wranglings of the twenty-two cantons.” 
But on the other hand, may it not be the co-existence of 
the three languages that has prevented the inter-cantonal 
jealousies and wranglings from extending to wider issues, 
and destroying the spirit of nationality ? 

These, however, are but instances in which the full appli- 
cation of Mr. Brooks’s principle has been hindered. It is 
more important to consider the examples in which he holds 
that this principle has been disregarded, and disregarded 
with disastrous consequences. The first is Canada. At 
this point in the argument we confess to feeling some sur- 
prise. We had supposed that in the matter of loyalty 
Canada was the stock instance of successful treatment by 
the Imperial Government. We were quite wrong. To 
Mr. Brooks Canada presents a very different picture. 
“No doubt,” he says, “the French are loyal.” But they 
would have been far more loyal if their language had been 
proscribed, and they had been made to speak English in 
their own Law Courts and their own Legislature. Mr. 
Brooks has a perfect right to take this view if he can per- 
suade himself of its probability, but we doubt if he will 
persuade any one else to hold it with him. The more 
commonplace theory that the French-Canadians are loyal 
because they have been permitted to preserve their French 
individuality, to cherish their French memories, and to 
make their separation from their rulers merely “a half- 
realised point of honour,” instead of an open and irritating 
wound, seems to us immeasurably nearer the truth. 
No doubt it would be bad logic to argue that the French- 
Canadians are loyal because they have been left to speak 
French. That is only one item in a long course of policy. 
But it is worse logic to argue that the Canadians would 
have been more loyal still if in one essential particular 
their race feeling had been outraged and the recollections 
of conquest embittered and made permanent. As it is, 
the utmost that Mr. Brooks, with—naturally—every wish 
to find arguments for a measure he has greatly at heart, 
can find in the French-Canadian is ‘a vague dissatis- 
faction,” and he implores us not to commit the same 
mistake in South Africa lest the same result follow. We 
have a low ideal possibly of the South African future, but 
we own that we shall be very well satisfied if when the 
resettlement has become a matter of history all that 
remains in the Boer is “a vague dissatisfaction ” with his 
position as a British subject. 

Mr. Brooks finds what he regards as a still more crucial 
instance of the bad effects of the policy he deprecates in 
“the polyglot chaos of Austria-Hungary. So long as she 
spoke German, so long as German prevailed in all corners 
of the realm, Austria was one of the decisive Powers of 
Europe. She began to decline from the moment the 
Czechs and Magyars were allowed to revive their dialects.” 
When we read these sentences we realised how hopeless 
the task of convincing Mr. Brooks must be. He sees 
causes where other people see consequences. There was 
atime when the speech of the Magyar nobility was German, 
and during that period “the Magyars were impotent.” 
Then they were allowed to speak their own native tongue, 
and “ they are now a homogeneous and unbreakable force, 
increasing three times as rapidly as any of the raees that 
hem them in.” It has not seemingly occurred to Mr. 
Brooks that a “homogeneous and unbreakable race” is 
likely in the long run to speak whatever language it will. 
He is right no doubt to this extent, that if the Hapsburgs 
had been able to impose the German tongue upon the 
“polyglot chaos” which they rule, Austria would have 
been far stronger, because more homogeneous, than she is 
now. But to argue that she is weak and divided because 
she did not impose the German tongue upon all her sub- 
jects is to confound cause and effect. She would have 
done so probably had she been able to do it, and it is the 
great distinction of the Emperor Francis Joseph that he 
recognised his inability in time. He does, it is true, 
govern a “polyglot chaos,” but if he had refused to do 
this, he would have governed only his German-speaking 
subjects in the first instance, and by this time not even 
them. It may be true, as Mr. Brooks contends, that the 
Czechs speak “a bastard dialect, confined at the outside 


to four million people, and utterly useless beyond 
limits of Bohemia.” But as he himself insists that f 
this bastard dialect the Czechs have “ passionately 
discarded” one of the great languages of the world i 
gives us the means of measuring the intensity of the 
Czech determination to retain their nationality, 
determination to retain their language is only the symbol 
and outcome of a yet more passionate feeling. 


It is pleasant, however, to argue with a controversialist 
who has the courage of his opinions. There is a count 
in which, and a Government by which, an invaluable lesgoq 
is being read to us at this moment. Our weak and nerve, 
less politicians of both parties have an example befor 
their eyes of how to reconcile the population of the 
conquered Republics to British rule. It is Finland. Ther 
the language difficulty has, or will shortly have, no exist. 
ence. “The Russians, with a sound instinct, are fore. 
stalling any possibility of the troubles that may affect ys 
in Ireland by resolutely proscribing Finnish.” That js 
the method which Russia has adopted in order to pre. 
vent disunion and encourage “that fulness of sympathy 
and comprehension on which a State must be based to be 
really durable and homogeneous.” We are sentimental 
enough to prefer to such success the failure of England in 
Canada and of Austria in Hungary. 





THE SALIC LAW. 


T is not quite easy to understand why so many of the 
Continental dynasties allow themselves to be hampered 

and inconvenienced by the Salic Law. Sovereigns always 
desire, sometimes with great eagerness—vide the history of 
the Emperor Charles VI., Maria Theresa’s father—that 
their crowns should descend in the direct line, yet by 
prohibiting female inheritance they reduce their chance of 
a “straight” succession by exactly 50 per cent. That 
seems silly. At the present moment it is believed that the 
future of Russia hangs upon the question whether the 
child shortly to be born to the Czar will be a daughter ora 
son, yet Nicholas II. has probably never thought of altering 
the “‘house-law” under which any male descendant of 
Peter II. takes precedence of any female, however near to 
the reigning Monarch, a law the more extraordinary 
because the historic person most reverenced in Russia is a 
woman, Queen Olga, who introduced Christianity, and 
because of her modern Sovereigns the one to whom after 
Peter the Great she owes most was the Empress CatherineIL. 
All Italy is disappointed because Queen Helena’s first child 
is a daughter, yet the Duke of Aosta has no fear of a new 
family law which would threaten his possible reversion. 
Why? The reason is clearly unconnected with creed, for 
while the Orthodox Church bows as readily to a woman as 
to a man, the Catholic Church raised no objection to Maria 
Theresa, and the most Catholic of countries, Spain, has 
repeatedly been governed by Queens, one of whom, Isabella, 
had an Archbishop for her principal Minister of State. 
Protestant Churches of all denominations, on the other 
hand, have accepted female rule, for the late Queen, 
having been accepted as head of the Anglican Church, 
was yet adored by Presbyterians and regarded with pro- 
found loyalty by the English Nonconformists. Nor do we 
think there is much distrust in the intellectual qualifica- 
tions of women to hold the supreme position. A woman 
has been Regent even in France, where the Salic Law is 
strongest, and Sovereigns have a respect for history, which 
shows us only one Queen-Regnant of modern times who 
completely failed, Mary of Scots, and even she did not 
involve her dynasty in her fall, Edward VII. reigning 
because he is the descendant of James I. Cleopatra, no 
doubt, and Zenobia both destroyed their dynasties by over- 
leaping ambition, but the gulf between the old world and 
the new is so deep as to paralyse even tradition, and 
historians do not quote the Egyptian or the Palmyrene as 
precedents. Isabella of Castile overshadowed Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and of the four greatest and best-known Sove- 
reigns of this country since the Conquest two have been 
women. Nor, finally, do we think that the incapacity of 
women for war has much in a direct way to do with the 
matter. Catherine II. and Queen Victoria were both of 
them conquering Sovereigns of the first rank, and appalling 
as is the vanity of dynasts, fed as they are with unreal 
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fhe grave, few Kings can in their hearts Rhsscig 
themselves great Generals, Admirals, or organisers 0 
‘os, The motive is certainly not love for collaterals, 
gho, if memoirs may be trusted, are usually regarded 
with jealous suspicion and dislike ; nor can it be fear of 
the feeling of the people, who in most countries are as 
qilling to obey 2 Woman as a man, and, in fact, do obey 
womeD with even greater readiness, under an impression, 
ghich history does not confirm, that they will be more 
merciful and less devoted to the maintenance of their own 
wer. Yet some powerful motive must be at work to 
induce the heads of dynasties to bear so easily a law of 
succession Which is often so inconvenient and sometimes so 
deadly to the most natural and influential of all hopes. 
There is scarcely a Peer in England who would not pay 
heavily to change his patent into one granting succession 
to his heirs general, yet the Sovereigns allow their 
daughters to be set aside without even an effort to 
remove the ban. Why? 

We suppose that the pedigree reason, which influences 
all who wear crowns more than almost any other persons, 
has its weight. The Kings do not like to see the original 
stock thrown out of the succession, and have the fancy of 
humbler men that descent through a woman is in some 
way indirect descent. The idea is baseless, the pedigree- 
makers of Travancore having reason for their theory that 
while descent in the male line can only be certain if Royal 
wives are always pure, descent in the female line is in- 
dependent of qualities and certified by the will of the 
Creator; but stillall the claims of pedigree throughout the 
worldare based upon this popular, and though usually true, 
still unscientific assumption. Plantagenet does not like 
to be succeeded by Tudor, and the Royalties of Europe, 
though they married the descendants of Lorenzo de 
Medici, never quite forgot that their wives came of apawn- 
broking stock. Even in England, where the instinctive 
feeling is for rank rather than pedigree, men winced 
under the notion of a Duff dynasty, which for some 
months was possible, and half forgot that the little Lady 
Alexandra Duff was the descendant of Cerdic as well as 
of the bailie of Inverness. Karl VL., it is true, made 
immense sacrifices to protect his daughter’s rights, though 
with her the Hapsburg stock would come to an end; but 
then he had married her to Francis of Lorraine, heir of 
the one race which, as representing Charlemagne, was 
loftier than his own,—the key, by the way, to both the 
ambition and the fall of the Guises. The daughter, 
if crowned, may in fact carry the crown to an inferior 
house, and the ancient dynasties shrink before that possi- 
bility. Then, although a Queen may conquer like a King, 
the Sovereigns all consider their direct control of their 
armies a protection for their position, and as a daughter 
cannot be generalissimo, think that her throne will be less 
sufe. Queen Victoria, it is said, held that idea rather 


strongly, and for that reason preferred the compromise, the | 


elevation of a Prince to the Command-in-Chief, which 
prevailed for the greater part of her reign, and, with some 
beneficial consequences—people great in society cannot 
bully a Royal Duke into bad appointments—repeatedly 
checked reform. And lastly, we take it, there is an unde- 
fined fear that a female Sovereign, if she failed at all, 
would fail more completely than a male one would. That 
is undoubtedly a well-founded fear if either were vicious, 
and it might he true if either were incompetent, the woman 
risking more to have her own way, whether from con- 
scientious motives or imperious motives, than the man 
would. Any male Stuart in the position of Mary of Scots 
would probably have saved his throne, while Maria Theresa 
left to herself would probably, in her just eagerness to 
punish Frederick, have lost hers. Anyhow, there is a 
reluctance to abolish the “Salic Law” on the part of 
Sovereigns as well as peoples which is worth noticing as a 
curious historic fact. 

There is a fixed idea in this country that a Queen is 
naturally a better constitutional Sovereign than a King, 
but we suspect that it owes its origin in great measure to 
the remarkable personality of Queen Victoria. She had 
been taught to reign, and did reign, by advice; but it is 
not given to every woman to be like Queen Victoria, or 
even like George II.’s wife, who governed so well because, 
having the discernment to comprehend Sir Robert Walpole, 
she followed his advice so long. We might under arégime 
of Queens have one day a bad one, who would not be 





| 








tolerated for a year, or a stupid one, who would make the 
work of governing harder, if that be possible, than it is 
now. We fancy an experienced Minister who had un- 
pleasant advice to offer would rather offer it to a King 
than to a lady whom as gentleman he could neither con- 
tradict nor threaten. Birth is no guarantee for brains, 
and to convince a woman full at once of the obstinacy that 
regal pride begets, and the obstinacy that belongs to 
inferior capacities, is a task from which a Talleyrand 
might have shrank. There is no guarantee, either, of a 
Prince Consort like Prince Albert, who was really a wise 
man; anda Prince Consort who was unwise would be a 
nuisance to politicians hardly to be borne. It is much 
better to leave the succession as we leave it in England, 
accepting either Kings or Queens as Providence sends 
them, and only providing that the natural heir, whether 
male or female, shall reign before collaterals. It was not 
nice of the Tudors to behead the latter so freely; but 
when one reads the history of Europe, and especially that 
of France, and marks how deadly palace enmities can 
become when fostered by a little ambition, one hardly 
wonders that, in the judgment of that tiger-willed dynasty, 
“ stone dead had no fellow.” 





POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE COUNTRY. 


— partial recovery at the by-election last Saturday 

of the Radical preponderance in the Saffron- Walden 
division of Essex, which had been progressively impaired, 
but not destroyed, in 1895 and 1900, appears to have given 
a distinct stimulus to Unionist misgivings and to Opposi- 
tion hopes. The case, as it seems to us, must be in a poor 
way of which the supporters can find ground either for 
serious depression or for great elation in a solitary incident 
of that character. And, unfortunately, there is no paradox 
in saying that neither the Government nor the Opposi- 
tion stands really well with the country at the present 
time, or can expect to do so. The strength of each 
lies in the weakness of the other, rather than in positive 
merits of its own. With a good Opposition candidate— 
and the Peases, we take it, of whom one now sits 
for Saffron-Walden, make good candidates, whichever 
side they stand on—it could not be difficult to make 
out a plausible case in many constituencies for ad- 
ministering a strong tonic to Ministers, in the shape of 
an electoral result less favourable to them than that 
shown in October last, or even definitely unfavourable. 
The elector is assured that nothing that he can do in this way 
can conceivably avail to bring about a change of Govern- 
ment, with all the national perils which he is generally 
more or less conscious that that would involve. He, there- 
fore, is very liable to feel free to cast his vote himself, and 
to favour the voting by his neighbour, in such fashion as 
to hint to the Government that their proceedings are 
giving, at best, but qualified satisfaction, and that they 


| would do well to administer with greater efficiency, to give 


more value for the money they are taking so freely from 
the taxpayer, and when they do legislate to do so with 
vigour and steadfastness of purpose. It would have been 
in no sense surprising if the elections a few weeks back in 
Monmouthshire and Shropshire had illustrated a disposi- 
tion on the part of the voters to use the suffrage with these 
corrective and stimulating aims. That they did not do so 
was a remarkable proof of the continued predominance ot 
the resolve to see things through in South Africa at what- 
ever cost. 

But it would be idle to count, as Saffron-Walden shows, 
on the persistence, at any rate at by-elections, of this con- 
centration of thought and feeling on a single Imperial 
issue. The British democracy has shown an admirable 
steadiness of temper under trials and disappointments of 
the severest kind, for, it cannot be too often repeated, 
unexpected delays have all the depressing effect of 
failure. But democracies cannot be supposed to be 
less animated by the craving for success, clear and 
unmistakable, than constituencies of a more limited 
character, and when there has been, and is, every 
readiness to make the necessary sacrifices that craving 
cannot be condemned as unreasonable. It was gratified in 
the case of the Soudan. There, so far as was possible, a 
dark account incurred by others was wiped out by 
action initiated and carried through under Lord Salisbury’s 
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authority, and the subsequent difficulty raised by the un- 
expected and unwarrantable presence of the French at 
Fashoda was resolutely cleared away. All that must not 
be forgotten. Yet the memory of good work well done on 
the Nile has inevitably been obscured by more recent 
events elsewhere. Success, clear and unmistakable, cannot 
be said to have been the mark of our action, so far, in 
Seuth Africa or in China. In neither case, very possibly, 
was it to be commanded, and each has reacted on the 
other. Yet it has been impossible not to feel that in the 
Far East there has been a want of clear view and steady 
aim, and that while in South Africa those conditions of 
success have for the past three years been, in the main, 
present, there was a lamentable want of forethought 
and wisdom in military preparation and administration. 
Even in regard to the Navy, there has not been that clear 
success in keeping it conspicuously superior to those of 
any probable combination of hostile Powers which the 
country naturally expected from a Ministry above all 
Imperialist. Millions of money voted for warships have 
not been spent. The explanations given of this fact may 
be more or less sufficient, and the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty has stated that the difficulties in the 
manufacture of armour which have been the main cause of 
delay have been overcome. Lord Brassey, in the current 
number of the Empire Review, has some judicious and 
weighty observations directed to aid in the avoidance of 
such difficulties in future. It is essential that they 


should be avoided. It is essential that in all the great 
Departments of State which are concerned with the affairs 
of Empire—the Foreign Office, the War Office, the 
Admiralty, as well as the Colonial Office—action should 


be taken and steadily maintained, and supported by the 


Cabinet as a whole, which will be recognised by the country 
as calculated to attain all the success possible under what- 
ever strain. Otherwise the Unionist party cannot hope to 
maintain its hold on the confidence of the electorate. They 
stand to win as Imperialists. Only by living up to that 
role in a business fashion can they remain a governing 
party. Nor is that enough. They must show themselves 
able to legislate on all subjects, at least, on which they 
have themselves recognised that legislation is clearly called 
for, and ready, if necessary, to run Parliamentary risks in 
carrying such legislation through. This applies at any rate 
to the whole field of the education problem, and -also to 
important parts of that of factory and workshop regulation. 
There must be no more bringing in of Bills and dropping 
them. The Education Bill, at least, must be got through 
this Session, with the clear and unmistakably avowed 
intention of bringing in and carrying next Session another 
Bill which will combine with the present one to provide a 
really comprehensive settlement. If time cannot be found 
for the Factories Bill this Session, that subject must be 
dealt with, without the least doubt, next year. 


We have indicated what we regard as the irreducible 
minimum of the conditions necessary to secure that the 
Unionist party shall not continue to depend for its re- 
maining in power upon the weakness of the Opposition. 
If those conditions are not realised, it is perfectly 

ssible that, weak and divided as the Opposition 
1s, it might attain office after the next General Election. 
For all that we have asked is that the Unionists shall 
demonstrate that they fully understand, in the spheres of 
administration and of legislation, those questions which they 
themselves have declared of importance, and that they are 
prepared to take the trouble, and face the risks, needed 
for dealing with them. Failing such demonstration, the 
country may very possibly, in sheer irritation and disap- 
pointment, try almost any alternative in the way of a new 
or a reconstructed Government. But supposing that the 
Ministry re-establish their character as a governing body, 
then the chances of the Opposition will again become 
gravely problematical. For in the first place, the South 
African disagreement really persists among them, not- 
withstanding every effort at caucus meetings and else- 
where to put it in the background. Dr. Spence Watson 
is still the President of the National Liberal Federation, 
and he still holds and expresses Mr. Morley’s views about 
the war. It is perfectly clear that the Federation and such a 
man as Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, who writes in the current 
number of the New Liberal Review, differ fundamentally 
not only as to the past, but as to the future, from Sir 
Edward Grey. Mr. Morley in his speeches this week has 


exhibited the bitterest and most contemptuous fig 


towards the policy and opinions of Lord Mj; 
indeed had hit him rather hard in his Tune *™ 
Sir Edward Grey believes that Lord Milner’s >; 
saved South Africa from slipping from our gras bay 
that he ought to direct the settlement after the a 
being, as he acutely points out, enabled to be oy. 
the Boers by the very confidence which thee > 
African loyalists hold in him. And this diffeease 
the country will recognise, is not isolated; it does. m 
relate to South Africa alone; it is typical. The men ci 
differ there will differ again and again, and ny : 
less in the same way, when it comes to be a question 
of the British Empire against any other Power 
or Powers cherishing ideals incompatible with its 
security. And if they were in a Government: togethor 
unless the Premier were a man of iron resolution, on ong 
side or the other, they would be apt to make British olisp 
utterly futile and ineffective. That is one reason which 
makes the future of the Liberal party very precarious, if 
the Unionists are wise in time. ‘There are several uliens 
Of them the chief are the avowal, as by so weichty and 
influential a man as Lord Crewe in the New Liberal 
Review, of continued adherence to the principle of 
Irish Home-rule, and continued belief that it would 
in truth, assuage anti-British feeling in Treland; and 
the absence of any great question on which Liberals 
have a policy which appeals to the feelings of large 
numbers of the people. They do not pretend to 
believe that an attack on the Church would rouse popular 
enthusiasm, knowing well that in the great centres of 
population the Church has secured a stronger hold thay 
ever upon the respect and affection of the poor. They 
recognise that the House of Lords has improved, instead 
of going backward, in the regard of the people. They arg 
no nearer than the Ministerialists to a comprehensive 
solution of the housing question, though it may well be 
that legislation by consent would facilitate municipal 
treatment, on judicious lines, of parts of that most difficult 
problem. Happily, they have not only too many capitalists, 
but too many sober middle and upper working-class men 
among them to make it probable that they will make a great 
bid for the support of the poorest voters by a Socialistic 
propaganda. ‘The future holds its secrets. ‘They may 
throw up a great leader who will unite them and win the 
confidence of the majority of his countrymen. Questions 
may arise for the solution of which they will plainly be 
seen to hold the only safe and effectual key. Mean. 
while they blunder on, with little or no competent 
guidance, and at this moment appear to be committing 
themselves, as deeply as may be, to resistance to the 
Education Bill, as being undemocratic, although the 
authority proposed in it is essentially of the type pro 
posed by the Liberal Royal Commission of which Mr, 
Bryce was Chairman six years ago. 








WHITE LIES. 


CERTAIN amount of society lying is permitted by the 

rules of the social game, and when indulged in in strict 
moderation the practice is, we believe, in no way injurious te 
the moral health. “ Moderation” is, however, a loose term. In 
the matter of truth-speaking, as in the matter of wine-drink- 
ing, no one can define what “moderation” means, though weall 
believe that in our own persons we illustrate the word. But 
granted this vague moderation in their use, we are prepared 
to maintain that a certain number of false formulas are neces. 
sary for the defence and maintenance of the spirit of sincerity 
and truth. We have all entered into a tacit agrcement that 
under certain circumstances we will deceive each other for 
our common comfort, and if any large number of people 
took to avoiding these defensive forms and spoke on all occa- 
sions nothing but the naked truth, the social world would 
have to be made over again, and we think the new one would 
be worse and less ingenuous than that in which we live. 
After such a revolution, society would have to revise its list of 
penal offences, and at the head of the new catalogue would 
stand, we imagine, curiosity. Rules about not asking questions 
which now apply only to Royalty would have to be universally 








observed. “I sha’n't tell you” is a phrase which will not 
always defend a secret; and apart from that, if constantly 
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es eel be apt to produce social friction. One 
sould hardly dare to ask a friend to dine in so many words if 
it were not permissible for him to make the false reply that 
he was sorry he was engaged and could not come. Ordinary 
social intercourse, instead of becoming more direct, would 
save to be carried on by an elaborate system of hints, other- 
wise society would become, metaphorically speaking, a bear- 
jen, in which sensitive persons would be battered to death. 
It would be impossible to get used to being told “I do not 
like you, and your friends bore me,” or “I could come quite 
eqsily, but I do not care to identify myself with the very 
second-rate people among whom you live.” Neither could we 
improve matters by reversing the ordinary procednre and allow- 
ing the guests to invite themselves. The rebuff of being refused 
hospitality would be almost unbearable. The only practicable 
plan would be to find out in a roundabout manner whether or 
no the person we wanted to ask wanted to come, and he also 
would need to be very indirect and circumspect in his reply, 
leaving his wishes, if possible, a little vague, but being careful 
not to leave his acquaintance with quite enough courage to 
askhim. Artificiality would become the test of good breeding. 
As things are—social lying being allowed—the may who can- 
not dine and the man who will not both make the same answer, 
and so every one is convenienced and no one’s feelings are 
hurt. Extreme verbal accuracy in social matters may easily 
lead to misunderstanding. If we are never sufficiently 
unselfish to pretend that we enjoy some amusement or 
pleasure with which a friend whom we like may provide 
us, we shall give him the true impression that we are 
bored by the entertainment in which we are sharing, 
but we may also give the false impression that we 
are bored by him and his surroundings altogether. In this 
case a lie, even an acted lie, which is supposed to be 
even more detrimental to character than the acute type, 
conveys a truer impression than the accurate truth. Again, 
it is absolutely necessary, if questioners are to be allowed in 
society at all, that we should have some shield to defend us 
against their onslaughts. We must allow one another to 
withhold a confidence from some curious person who has no 
right to expect the truth. If Smith tells us as a secret that 
he has written a certain book, and Brown asks us point blank 
whether or no he wrote it, we surely ought not to tell him; 
and if we compromise and say, “ Mind your own business,” we 
merely annoy Brown and probably betray Smith. The only 
possible course in loyalty to our friend is to say “No” or “I 
don't know,” both of which statements are equally inaccurate. 
If we support either statement with a reason we may, how- 
ever, be said to have gone beyond the proper limits of allow- 
able lying. To embroider is to do more than the occasion 
excuses, which is only to shut the mouth and hinder the 
speculation of a person to whom we are under no obligation 
toconfess. With regard to the offence against sincerity we 
commit when we pretend to know more about any subject than 
we really do, the limits of the allowable are less easy to 
define. No good hostess is surely bound to snub a guest who 
wants to set off talking on his own subject by telling him 
that what he is saying is as Greek to her, and that she does 
not know Mendelssohn from Wagner, or wheat from barley, 
ora pheasant from a grouse, as the case may be. To make 
him happy she may surely pretend—up to a point. Of 
course she runs a risk of ridicule should she be found out. 
If, on the other hand, she allows her guest to think her 
intimate with great people, whom she has hardly met, for the 
sake of aggrandising her position and making herself 
interesting, her pretence turns at once into pretentiousness, 
and a low motive makes her success deceit, and her failure 
not ridiculous but contemptible. 


The confines of justifiable lying are overstepped by a 
false show of emotion more often than by false speech. 
The persons who seem genuinely sorry when in reality 
they are rather relieved, or who welcome warmly some 
one whom they had been hoping would not come, over- 
step the social agreement as to what is permissible, and 
turn a dead formula into a living falsehood. The odd per- 
version of conscientiousness which induces some people to 
take infinite pains to give a false impression without making a 
false statement is a strange moral phenomenon. Perhaps we 
have all occasionally rejoiced at having wriggled out of an 
awkward situation without telling a deliberate lie. Such 





rejoicing is without any moral foundation which we are able 
to divine, but it is none the less real. In the matter of com- 
pliments sincerity seems to lie less in words than in intention. 
Some people deal largely in this social coin. They make use 
of a formal pretty speech as they would of some sort of 
douceur or tip which they love to bestow upon their friends. 
The actual words of such compliments may be exaggerated 
or even untrue, but if they express an admiration or a good- 
will which is genuine they cannot come under any worse con- 
demnation than that of bad manners. Such ready-made 
means of making themselves agreeable are usually resorted to 
by those who have no natural power of expression. They are 
like the tongue-tied rustic who helps himself through 
his courting by the presentation of coloured sweets 
engraved with fine sentiments or terms of endearment. 
Louis Stevenson has given us a charming description of those 
“uneloquent natures” whose “hearts can speak no language 
under heaven.” Some there are, he says, “who have been 
denied all the symbols of communication,—who have neither a 
lively play of facial expression nor speaking gestures nor a 
responsive voice, nor yet the gift of frank explanatory speech ; 
people truly made of clay, people tied for life into a hag 
which no one can undo.” Surely it would be hard to deny to 
such the gratification of distributing those tokens by means 
of which they let their friends know that they are regarding 
them benevolently—through the bag. 


The habit of romancing is a form of social lying which is 
very generally excused, partly because romancers are 
amusing and often serve to keep us from ennui, and partly 
because the temptation to romance is keenly felt by a great 
many among those who never do it. There is, we understand, 
a defect in the physical sight which is called want of 
“ definition,’ and some people are born without the power of 
mental “definition.” As children the difference between 
imagination and reality is hazy to them, and accurate speech 
is only attained to by determined effort and attention. Later 
on such children often turn out peculiarly truthful men and 
women. Truth is to them a matter of self-control, and self- 
control after long habit becomes second nature. Dread of 
shame or ridicule has forced them to think before they speak, 
has taught the over-imaginative man to keep his romances 
within his own breast, where they modify his character,—usually 
for the better, the imagination of the romancer almost always 
running tothe heroic. Often vain, he will almost always try in 
action to justify his own vanity. But there are some boyish men 
and childish women who, though they may be very clever, never 
really grow up at all. These never attain to any degree of 
self-control, and they go on romancing out loud all through 
life, often loved and always laughed at by their friends and 
acquaintance, followed unconsciously by the intense though 
secret sympathy of those fellow-sinners who have at last 
learned to hold their tongues. It is not easy to draw any 
definite limit to the license of common deception for the 
common weal which society gives to its members, but we 
should say that both in the matter of innocent romancing and 
in the use of those defensive forms which we have described 
we may consider that we have gone too far on the very first 
occasion that we realise we have been deceiving not only our 
audience—but ourselves. 





GLASS HOUSES. 


\ E suppose there is something of the advertisement in 

the descriptions we see of the new “stone glass,” 
which, according to M. Henrivaux, the great French glass- 
maker, is to supersede brick for building, but the idea has a 
certain charm in it nevertheless. It fascinated Mr. Percy 
Greg thirty years ago; and in that remarkable effort of 
imagination, “ Across the Zodiac,” the grandees of Mars all 
live in indestructible houses of glass, translucent from within, 
yet impervious to the eye which gazes from the outside. 
There are objections to the material, as we shall presently 
show, but that it can be made exceedingly durable, 
harder than stone, and of every variety of colour we 
are willing to believe. How long would a pane last if 
it were never broken? It is, however, in the guality of 
varied colour, we fancy, that the special charm would con- 
sist. There is no reason whatever why blocks of glass should 
not be red as the ruby, as Bohemian glass even now is, or of 
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the sapphire-blue so beautiful in one window of St. Ouen’s 
Church at Rouen, or golden as the sun, or of any of the 
hundred shades of green in which Nature so delights. The 
effect of using a material so bright in our grey climate would 
be a little fantastic; but still it would be possible to build a 
house which would appear to be made of precious stones, 
which could be adorned with any quantity of many-shaded 
reliefs, and which might even, if its proprietor were an opera 
manager, a Jew, or an artist who felt the full charm of sun- 
sets, be made to realise Southey’s magnificent, though some- 
what theatrical, vision of the Palace of Indra :— 
“ On that ethereal lake, whose waters lie 
Blue and transpicuous like another sky, 
The elements had reared their King’s abode. 
A strong controlling power their strife suspended 
And there their hostile essences they blended, 
To form a Palace worthy of the God. 
Built on the Lake, the waters were its floor; 
And here its walls were water arched with fire, 
And here were fire and water vaulted o’er ; 
And spires and pinnacles of fire 
Kound watery cupolas aspire, 
And domes of rainbow rest on fiery towers ; 
And roofs of flame are turreted around 
With cloud, and shafts of cloud with flame are bound.” 

If there is a Beckford among the millionaires now so 
numerous among us, we recommend the idea to him, with the 
proviso that his architecture must not be Gothic, and Arab 
rather than Italian. The material is for the Alhambra, not 
for a Christian Minster. He would have a house unlike any 
other in the world, that would continue to exist, unless 
artillery were used against it,as long as the Egyptian vitrified 
ornaments, or say four thousand years as a minimum, and 
which in all that while would be, or at all events might be, a 
miracle of cleanliness, the only detergent needed being soap 
and water rather lavishly expended. Its rooms might be of 
marvellous variety, and in one way of beauty, the material 
admitting of every perfection of Arabesque design, and even 
of reliefs to which skilfully localised opacity would yield the 
necessary shading. The effect would be a little obtrusive, 
perhaps, especially if the work were entrusted to Europeans, 
but Eastern skill would tone that down, as it tones down the 
intense colours used in Oriental carpet-making, until the 
general impression was one of endurable richness, like that of 
a Jeypore enamel made of crushed gems, an impression 
heightened by the fact that, open windows being needless and 
ventilation secured from above, the house could be embosomed 
in a grove of trees far closer to it than our customary archi- 
tecture will allow. The leaves might touch it as they touch 
some Hindoo temples, heightening surprise for the visitor by 
sudden and overwhelming contrast. There would, of course, 
be sight-holes of pellucid glass. It would be an experiment 
worth making if one had, say, £20,000 to throw away, and 
who nowadays of the new palace-builders would miss so 
insignificant an amount? A fifth-rate New Yorker would 
waste it on his staircase. Such a house, too, would 
have a certain intellectual interest. We should really 
like to know accurately what the effect of such a dwelling 
on its inhabitants’ taste would be, whether it would enable 
them to understand Turner better, or whether it would 
produce in them a distaste for colour, and an incapacity for 
recognising beauty except in perfect form. One would think 
black and white would be welcome as reliefs from colour, 
but still that is not the effect which Asiatic ornamentation 
produces on Asiatics, and no one can be certain yet whether 
their taste is inherent or is produced by their natural en- 
vironment. We suppose eyes would not alter under what 
would be, as far as light was concerned, perpetual life in the 
open air, for the eyes of ryots in India and ploughmen in 
Surrey remain unchanged; and if they did not there would 
grow presently in the boys and girls so located a kind of 
thirst for shade, and even for darkness, an impatience of 
seeing so well, and a kind of horror of edges which would be 
always thrusting themselves upon them. Drapery, it is true, 
would diminish the painfulness of circumambient light, but 
somehow drapery would seem a little out of place, as it does 
in a winter garden, and the residents would rely rather on 
opacity in the glass used in the nooks and corners. Of course, 
there would be no infringement of privacy, as the glass could 
easily be slightly frosted or tinted so as not to be seen 
through, and no impression of want of solidity, the material 
being far more tenacious than the finest marble. Really, for 


a millionaire in want of a sensation such a building might by 
a new pleasure, and he would at least be able to fee] that he 
was not housed like everybody else. At present, being ne 
and self-distrustful, he imitates or imports from Italy e 
some day he will thirst for a little originality, 


Except for an experiment, however, we distrust glass as 
building material for the general housing of a ounneain 

. p y, 
We doubt the growth of a desire for an unvarying pressure 
of light or of a wish for the feeling that we are always out of 
doors. Nor do we fancy that glass can ever be very cheg 
Its substance may no doubt be—for instance, glass could i 
made from sea-sand—but vitrifaction requires intense heat 
and intense heat is costly to produce, while if the material is 
no cheaper we do not see its superiority either to stone op 
good brick. The argument of durability may be pushed to 
far, for we do not want houses to last a thousand years, anj 
if we did we could lay tiles in concrete like the Romans, anj 
so produce a wall—you can see one at Pevensey—which 
seems as imperishable as a hill. For villages there are, we 
fear, but two cheap materials, one being wood, as it is used in 
Norway and Switzerland, and the other compressed mud, ag 
it is employed in Bengal. If large cottages were built 
bungalow fashion of this material and painted outside with 
dissolved silica they would be very cheap, and would last evey 
in our climate fora generation. For towns, we fear, the only 
possible materials are brick of some kind or stone, and the 
only hope of cheapness lies in some immense reduction in the 
cost of conveyance, and some method of building, say, in 
frames, which shall rid us in part of the growing cost of 
skilled labour. We have not, however, very sanguine hope in 
either direction. Science may do something for us in reducing 
the cost of repairs—roofs, for instance, might be covered with 
pounded shell, the chunam of Madras, which endures for ever~ 
bricks may be made as they are for railway bridges, and we 
may discover combinations of metal far superior to iron in 
durability ; but beyond these improvements we probably shall 
not go. The “housing problem” is a problem of wages, and 
of improved ideas as to the data of civilisation, rather than 
one for the builder, though we quite admit the latter has given 
us too little help. The tendency is not towards cheapness, 
but towards improved sanitary conditions, pure water, perfect 
drainage, and ample ventilation, which can never be cheap, 
There is, however, no reckoning up the value of an idea, and 
perhaps some one may some day suggest a perfect material 
which shall secure at once coolness and warmth, can be put 
together by machinery, and can be moved by motor engines 
at the will of its proprietor, yet will be far less costly than 
brick or stone, or even wood. The substance, we fear, will 
not be glass, though glass may help us to floorings more 
beautiful than carpets, quite indestructible even by fire, and 
capable of being laid by men without special artistic skill, 
and may conceivably give us flat roofs impermeable to wet, 





RAILROAD ANIMALS. 


HE railway fauna, other than the horses used to shunt 
the trucks, is an amusing growth of recent years, 
Numbers of animals which at first resented or feared the 
trains have now become railway volunteers or hangers-on in 
some form or another. Most of them, like the visitors to re 
Dooley’s bar, come there for refreshment and change. But 
some have taken to the iron road as a regular means of 
getting a living, or of adding to their resources. There is 
hardly a country in the world in which some wild creatures 
are not regular waiters on the trains, or haunters of the line 
itself or of the stations. The earliest impressions excited by 
the railway on animal minds are not always favourable. The 
buffalo used occasionally to charge the cars of the trans 
continental lines in America, and a male wild Indian elephant 
fought with, and was vanquished by, a contractor's engine. 
When the first of all Indian lines was opened from Burwan 
to Calcutta, a holy Brahmini bull conceived that the engine 
was in some sense an outrage and gave it battle, with 
disastrous results. Some fear was felt as to the effect 
which this untoward incident might have on the people, 
whose sacred animal had been killed by the new in- 
vention. Fortunately, the popular interpretation of the 
omen was in favour of the engine. They made offerings 





to it, and decorated it with flowers, as being the stronger 
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divinity. The mistakes made by animals untouched by 
the civilising influences of the railway are not always 80 
harmless to others. Quite recently, for instance, a lion on 
the Beira line visited a sleeping carriage on a siding, seized a 
European who was sleeping in it, dragged him out, and 
devoured him. The victim, it was understood, had intended 
to make the carriage an ambuscade for the lion, which fre- 
quented the station; but not realising that familiarity with 
trains had bred not respect but contempt on the lion’s part, 
went to sleep in the belief that the lion was afraid of an 
object so foreign to its experience as a portion of a train. 

But after these early misunderstandings the animals make 
the best of the railway, and in time find it one of their best 
friends. When Mr. Vaughan Cornish was on the Canadian 
prairies last winter studying the forms of snow and snow 
waves, Which formed the subject of a paper read recently 
before the Geographical Society, he observed that the railroad 
had entirely altered the habits of the wolves in winter. 
Formerly, in the days of the old waggon teams and 
“prairie schooners,” the wolves used to follow the camps 
across to the great West, just as they followed the buffalo 
herds, stealing all the stock they could, and picking up 
the leavings of the camp fires, and even eating the saddles 
and harness of the mules. Now they come down to the 
Canadian-Pacific or the Grand Trunk line, and watch for the 
trains. A transcontinental train is like a ship. Eating and 
drinking must go on at regular hours. The passengers con- 
sume three solid mealsa day, the black cooks and waiters have 
theirs also; and plenty of spare food, bones, bread, and 
trimmings, is thrown overboard. In the grey cold dawn the 
hungry coyotes, their tails tucked between their shaking 
legs, may be seen standing in the snow, with their short ears 
pricked up like an anxious terrier’s, waiting to see what the 
morning's “clear-up”’ of the cars will cause to be thrown out 
of the windows for deserving prairie dwellers. Sometimes a 
great grey wolf, the very personification of cold and famine, 
is viewed sitting by a sage bush, in the drift of snow powder 
lifted before the icy morning wind, his long sharp nose 
uplifted in line with his spine, the cutting blast ruffling up the 
far on his back, waiting for the sun to rise and warm him; 
and for the train to pass and leave him a beef-bone to take 
the edge of hunger off. Something of the same kind happens 
along the Siberian Railway, where the steppe jackals and 
foxes are always more numerous round the stations and along 
the sleeping sidings than elsewhere, and in India the jackals 
regularly visit the line on the way home from their nightly 
prowl. 

On our southern railroads leading to Folkestone and 
Calais a very considerable amount of food is also con- 
sumed, with its due percentage of waste. Very few people 
fail to provide themselves with solid refreshment when about 
to cross the Channel, which provisions they consume, or 
throw away, from a pious feeling that they had better make 
the best of the good things of this world before venturing on 
the horrors of the “middle passage.” The section of the line at 
which the psychological moment usually suggests itself that it 
would be well to eat luncheon or tea happens to be near some 
covers where pheasants are preserved. The birds have found this 
out, and regularly hunt that part of the line for sandwiches, 
biscuits, and bits of bread-and-butter, so much so that they 
are occasionally killed by the engine. In the same way 
country people coming up to London nearly always 
bring large provisions of food to consume on the 
journey. What is not eaten is left in the carriages, and 
swept out at the termini. Thus it happens that 
nearly every great London station provides unlimited free 
meals for railway rats. If any one has the misfortune to 
have to await the arrival of a midnight or early morning train 
in town he will hear these rats scampering about over the 
metals and cheerfully squeaking. At Victoria and some 
other London termini a staff of station cats maintains itself 
mainly by catching the rats which live under the platforms 
and feed on the fragments left in the cars by bond-fide 
travellers. 

On the Great Western line in the Vale of the White 
Horse, and probably in many other places, foxes, carrion 
crows, and rooks habitually come to the line for food. The 
foxes regularly hunt down the embankment, just under 
the telegraph wires, looking for the bodies of birds which 








have been killed against the wires the previous day or 
during the night. It is not hard work for a fox to 
hunt along three or four miles, and he is very unlucky 
if in that distance he does not discover two or three 
dead birds, larks, turtle-doves, partridges, water - hens, 
and fieldfares being those most often found at different 
seasons. The crows come to catch the young frogs and 
toads, for which the line is a regular trap. They are hatched 
out in thousands in some pond or ditch, and when about an 
inch long try to migrate to the canal or ponds on the other side 
of the line. There they are stopped by the metals. If they 
can crawl over the first line, they generally fail to manage the 
next, and are there gobbled up by the carrion crows by dozens. 
The rooks are far more civilised, and consequently bolder. At 
the little country stations they fly down after each train has 
passed and hunt not only the line but the platform. The 
writer saw a pair quietly searching for fragments of bread and 
biscuit among the milk cans on the platform of a small station 
not two minutes after a train had left. Railway cuttings are 
favourite haunts for very many British birds and many of our 
smaller animals, just as the slopes of embankments and cuttings 
are favourite ground for certain flowers. The railway cutting 
is as attractive a home as an old quarry when once the creatures 
have learnt not to mind the trains, offering much the same warm 
slope to the sun, shelter from winds, and for the burrowing 
or hole-using creatures a convenient “face” to work at. 
Sand-martins more particularly haunt the cuttings, both 
to nest in and to feed on the flies and gnats which gather 
there. Pipits, larks, robins, whinchats, and other ground- 
building birds nest on the embankments, and use the telegraph 
wires as outlooks and resting places. Some birds have a per- 
verted liking for actually nesting in old railway-trucks, or 
occasionally in those in use. Water-wagtails are the com- 
monest experimenters in this department of animal railway 
life. They have been known to follow the truck when moved 
to another station ; but whether they would ever try to sit on 
the eggs unless the truck were returned to the place from 
which it was moved is doubtful. On the Uganda Railway it 
might be expected that the great herds of wild game of all 
kinds found along some parts of the line would have moved 
off at once to a distance from the track. When hunted they 
do so. But it was observed that the trains themselves caused 
them very little concern. Some species used the track as a 
path. Others fed without moving within sight of the engines 
as they passed by. In one case a photograph was taken of a 
herd or string of wildebeest, or brindled gnus, moving parallel 
with the line on open veld. This herd, moving in single file 
ahead with irregular intervals between the animals, did not 
change its direction as the cars ran parallel with it, and was 
computed to have been nearly four miles in length. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CANON GORE UPON THE EUCHARIST. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I do not wish, even if you would allow me, to raise in 
your columns an amateur theological discussion ; and even if 
I did, I would not undertake such a discussion with a gentle- 
man like Mr. Bowen (Spectator, June Ist), who formulates 
propositions made up of indefinite terms like “closely 
approximating,” “ virtual,” and “undistinguishable by chil- 
dren and the uneducated.” But as I seem unintentionally to 
have hurt Mr. Bowen’s feelings by connecting what he calls 
“the present Protestant agitation” with the names of Mr. 
Kensit and Mr. Fillingham, who, I take leave to say, are 
historically its founders, if not its present leaders, I will 
gladly substitute other names, which I hope will please him 
better, and say:—‘ Until the English Church Union expels 
Mr. Gore, I shall prefer to take its theological views from him, 
rather than from Lady Wimborne and Lord Portsmouth.” 
My point is this. Mr. Bowen and other “agitators” speak of 
the “ Ritualists.” who make a conveniently broad “ Aunt 
Sally.” I prefer to speak of the English Church Union, 
which is a definite body representing a definite party. And I 
say that the theology of a party must be dictated by its 
theologians; and that when a theologian of Mr. Gore's 
learning and position issues a manifesto, it must he 
accepted or rejected. If one may judge from reviews in 
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accredited journals, it is being accepted; and one result of 
this will be that the book will gradually shape opinion among 
the younger and wilder and less learned members of the 
Union, some of whom, as everybody knows, have been giving 
trouble to their party and to their Bishops by practices and 
teaching which our Church rejects. It is interesting to learn 
from Mr, Bowen that he regards Mr. Gore’s book as one 
which, although it lays down doctrine on the “ objective 
presence” in the Eucharist, which he considers “ unnecessary 
and unwelcome,” yet does not reach that height of error 
where “agitation” becomes a duty; and this may lead him 
to discriminate in future between. High Church doctrine, 
which our formularies allow, and Roman doctrine, which they 
reject. And when he has reached this point, and has discovered 
how few the Romanising clergy really are, there is perhaps 
hope that he and other “ moderate and liberal” men may ask 
themselves whether the Bishops really need their help in 
dealing with their recalcitrant brethren, and whether the end 
to be gained by “agitation” really justifies co-operation with 
men whom in organs of cultivated opinion they feel obliged 
to repudiate.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





is HELL LOSS OF BEING? 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1e,—Permit me a reply to Mr. Alfred J. Allen’s letter in the 
Spectator of May 25th. His argument that loss of being 
would only be a stimulant and not a wholesome deterrent to 
sinners is quite beside the question. The mere fact that 
mankind in general feels that there ought to be retributive 
reward and punishment hereafter by no means proves that 
there will be. For every case that we may quote where 
apparent divine retribution has overtaken the evil doer in this 
world, it would be easy to point to a dozen in which wrong 
permanently triumphed and flourished, and virtue was 
hounded to destruction. So glaring is this fact that from 
earliest times man has had to frame laws for himself, to meet 
the requirements of justice, mercy, reward, and punishment. 
A sorry mess he has often made of it, but the point is 
that he has always recognised the necessity of introducing 
order into chaos. Terrestrial experience, then, affords scant 
proof, if any, of adequate providential judgment here. And 
if not here, why hereafter? Some of us, believing in the 
inspired veracity of Scripture, select one or more out of many 
contradictory texts, and on it build our speculation of hell. 
What matters it if other texts lead other believers to entirely 
different conceptions! Others deny the validity of these 
texts at all as premises in a logical argument, and prefer to 
regard the hereafter as unknowable, and speculation regard- 
ing it as vain. All sincerely good men must long and hope 
for a day when reward and punishment shall be just, without 
either favouritism or vindictiveness; but, alas! hope is not 
proof. Rather is it allied to that credulity which accepts 
without scrutiny just what it wishes to accept.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Villa Aida, Nice. L. M. Campsett, M.D. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is difficult to understand how the idea of punish- 
ment is compatible with that of cessation of being. Even 
were annihilation a revealed and undisputed truth, it would 
probably produce no other effect upon the minds of evildoers 
than an added indifference and recklessness, or it might even 
be welcomed by them as a relief from the restlessness and 
delirium of their present existence. Further, the horror of 
punishment lies in the immediate anticipation of, or in the 
actual endurance of, suifering, and since anuibilation means 
the cessation of all pain, it can scarcely be conceived 
as punishment at all. But the whole theory of tangible 
punishment is a strange and unnatural one. That spirits which 
have possessed consciousness for an infinitesimal period of 
time should be eternally tortured, that a material hell should 
have been believed to exist,—these and corresponding beliefs 
are but the first faint indications which humanity follows in 
its progress towards truth. It seems reasonable to hope that 


be produced ; it was not self-creative; without the Conditio; 
it could not have been. Those who are able to master = 
modify their circumstances do so because of certain gifts 
intellect and will which are born with them, but the POssession 
of a gift reflects no merit on the possessor; it is a fortunate 
accident of birth, and does not claim reward. The weak man 
is the victim of his own weakness, because he is either born 
without the capacity to overcome it or circumstances have sealed 
up any natural power he may possess. Being weak, his deeds 
will therefore be weak; but he is no more to be punished 
for what he has not than the strong man is to be rewarded 
for what he has. If he controls his nature, he does so because 
something apart from himself has touched his will; if hg 
chooses right instead of wrong, some faculty has bee 
awakened in him which without external influence would 
have been as incapable of asserting itself as an instrument 
untouched by the performer. So in the next stage of exist. 
ence—assuming that death is a mere incident in life—th 
possibilities of evil may be so greatly lessened that thoss 
spirits grown corrupt merely through the corruption of theip 
surroundings will develop those beautiful and powerfy| 
qualities which no opportunity enabled them to develop ing 
lower stage of existence, and so from stage to stage until tha 
absolute perfection is attained.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southampton. PavL Morrisoy, 








THE GREEK CHURCH AND “EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT.” 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “‘Spectator,’’] 
Sir,—Will Mr. Tallack (Spectator, June 1st) give his authority 
for the assertion that “the Orthodox Churches” assume that 
“everlasting punishment’ (K¢a«s::) signifies mere vengeance, 
useless both to the sufferer and the inflicter” ?—Iam, Sir, &,, 
INQUIRER, 





TOLERANCE AND INDIFFERENTISM. - 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Has not Mr. Lionel Tollemache in the interesting 
series of variations on “tout comprendre, c’est tout par. 
donr er,” contained in his letter in your last week’s issue indi- 
cated the true solution of a question on which you touch in 
another part of the same issue,—the apology of intolerance? 
If toleration is impossible without some degree of compre 
hension, some recognition of the possible reasonableness of 
the position tolerated, and if, further, for at least ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred “comprendre c’est presque devenir 
complice,” we are obliged to admit that such men cannot 
tolerate without thereby suffering moral injury. Their strong 
moralsentiments deprived of their natural issue in action become 
confused and weakened, and tend to atrophy; they must either 
“persecute” or deteriorate in the same way as do savages when 
brought into relation with a civilisation whose application 
of the canons of right and wrong is markedly diiferent from 
their own. The range of beliefs and practices that the 
members of a society can tolerate without suffering moral 
injury will, of course, vary immensely from age to age and 
from nation to nation. Whether toleration is always worth 
the price of indifferentism, to which it stands related both as 
cause and as effect; whether we, who are tolerant mainly 
because we only half-believe, have any right to assume airs of 
moral superiority over the men of the “dark” ages, whose 
vices we think ourselves leaving when, in truth, it is their 
virtues, their simplicity, and directness that are leaving us, I 
will not attempt to decide.—I am, Sir, c., 
GERALD CATOR. 

2 St. Dunstan’s Road, West Kensington. 





INVERTED WITCHCRAFT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In an article entitled as above in the Syectator of 
May 25th (1) you begin by saying you “can find no promise 
in Scripture from which a hope might be deduced of a possible 





this life is but a low stage in a continual chain of develop- 
ment, and that though ages may be exhausted before man can 
attain to his full power, yet that the final consummation will 
be reached in the end. All deeds, good or evil, are the result 
of some external condition which, acting upon the mind, has 
produced thought, which in its turn has brought forth action. 





second revelation.” Here surely you are in a minority among 
students of the Bible. How, for instance, do you interpret 
the promise of “the Comforter...... whom the Father 
will send in my name” (John xiv. 26), “who will guide you 
into all truth” (xvi. 13)? Also, what does Peter refer to in 
2 Peter i. 19, 20, if not toe a great revelation ? Christian 
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—— . ° 
Scientists believe that this . knowledge of Christ's teaching,” 
revealed in Christian Science, is the “light that shineth 
- dark place,” the “day star” that should “arise in your 
iar (2) You then proceed to adopt the usual method of 
most of those who attack Christian Science. You dress up a 
arotesque figure and label it “ Christian Science, and pelt it 
with stones and mud; meanwhile the real Christian Science 
walks on—a different person, in a totally different dress, 
You say :—* What we do not understand is why an inter- 
mediary should be required...... They do not leave the 
gure to God. .---- they do not rely on faith era 
They simply assert that if the patient believes sufficiently, not 
in God, butinthem.....- they will do wonderful things,” &c. 
All of this quotation simply proves that you do not know 
what Christian Science is. No intermediary (as you call it) is 
“ required.” A vast number of the cures are effected without 
any intermediary, simply-by studying and applying the pre- 
cepts of “Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures.” 
If people would only take the trouble to understand the prin- 
ciples of that book for themselves, most of them would be 
able to obtain the healing without going to another, whose 
only superiority perhaps lies in the fact that he has through 
long and prayerful study obtained a higher understanding of 
the omnipresent and eternal principle. Christian Scientists 
do, moreover, proclaim without ceasing that God alone is the 
healer, and that “ of my own self I can do nothing,” as Christ 
said, Nevertheless, they claim the precise promises of Christ 
thai “ Whosoever believeth on Me, the works that I do shall 
he do,” and “ These signs shall follow them that believe—they 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover,” the power 
being God’s entirely, absolutely, as Christ proclaimed it to 
be in His days. And yet you call these people “ white 
magicians,’—do not magicians claim to have power in them. 
selves? I can easily understand, and heartily sympathise 
with, your difficulty in trying to master the deep spiritual 
meanings of “Science and Health,”—the task which Mrs. 
Eddy set herself, of describing spiritual matters in a language 
only suited for material purposes, was a vast one. An 
anonymous writer says well: “ To undertake to account for 
spiritual by the logic of mawrial phenomena is an infinitely 
greater paradox than to express a mother’s ecstasy in 
algebraic terms, or to analyse grief by the chemistry of a 
tear”; and yet, Mr. Editor, I notice that this is precisely 
what you have been attempting to do. (3) You say “it is 
bat a craze, and will pass”: only time can put this to the 
test, and Christian Scientists have no fear of the result. 
(4) You then discover (as though for the first time) that 
Christian Scientists link together sickness and sin. What 
said Christ on this connection? “Thou art made whole: sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come upon thee” (John v. 14); 
“What does it matter, whether I say Thy sins be forgiven 
thee, or whether I say Arise and walk” (Matt. ix. 5). Ina recent 
article in the Christian World Professor Frederic Godet, D.D., 
writes: “It is a law derived from the divine holiness, that 
suffering, interior or exterior, is the inevitable consequence 
of sin.” Isaiah in his prophecy of millennial blessedness 
says: “The inhabitant shall not say I am sick, the people 
that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity” (xxxiii. 24), 
thus showing that health comes as the result of iniquities 
forgiven, (5) You argue that “ the liability to accident must 
be independent” of such a cause as sin, and that “it cannot 
be because of sin that a bullet hits you,” &c., but you give no 
reasons for this assumption. In Luke xiii. 1-5 Christ shows 
that accidents (so-called) occur as a punishment to sinners, 
though not necessarily to the greatest of sinners. His 
prophecy of a similar punishment to his hearers “except 
ye repent” was fulfilled by the Roman sword. (6) I 
confess I do not understand your reference to “heredity.” 
You say: “Those who think thus [presumably Christian 
Scientists] always have to affirm heredity in an extreme 
form.” But Christian Scientists do not affirm heredity in 
any form; they deny it entirely, and point to the prophecy 
in Jeremiah xxxi. 27, 30, 31, and again in Ezekiel xviii. 
~, 3, 4, 19, 20. These prophecies are even now being ful- 
filled, for I learn that Sir Douglas Powell (physician to the 
King) and others with him have actually declared that there 
isno heredity of disease. Thus the days have come in which 
“they shall no longer say, The fathers have eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth are set onedge. The righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 








wicked shall be upon him.” I take the title of this letter to 

mean “The Opposite of Witchcraft,” for such certainly is 

Christian Science.—I am, Sir, &c., B. HawortuH-Boortu. 
United University Club, S.W. 





A DREAM HOUSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “G. P. H.,” in your impression of 
June Ist, under the heading of “A Dream House,” un- 
doubtedly alludes to a dream of my deceased wife’s, and the 
account is (substantially) correct, although I fail to recognise 
your correspondent’s identity. The same story, told in Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff's Diaries, as quoted in your article 
of May 25th, is not quite socorrectly rendered. The following 
is a short statement of the facts. Some years ago my wife 
had repeated dreams of a house, the interior arrangements of 
which she described minutely, although no idea as to its 
locality was conveyed to her. Subsequently, in the year 1883, 
I hired for the autumn from Lady B—— a house in the High- 
lands, with shooting and fishing; my son, who was in Scotland 
at the time, arranged the matter, neither my wife nor I 
having seen the place. When I went (without my wife) to 
make final arrangements for taking possession, Lady B—— 
was still living in the house, and she told me that if I did not 
mind she purposed putting me for the night into a bedroom 
which she herself usually occupied, and which for some time 
past had been haunted by “a little lady,’ who continually 
appeared in it. As I was somewhat sceptical upon such 
matters, I replied that I should be delighted to make the 
acquaintance of her ghostly visitor, arid I accordingly slept in 
the room, but no such visitor appeared to me, Suh- 
sequently, upon my wife’s arrival at the house, she, 
to her great astonishment, found it to be the counter- 
part of her dream house, and on inspecting it from 
hall to attic, every detail appeared to correspond. But on 
descending again to the hall, she said, “ No, this cannct be 
the house after all, as in my dream there was another suite of 
rooms on that side, which is missing here.” She was at once 
told that there was such a suite of apartments, not approached 
from the hall, and on being taken over them she recognised 
every room. She, however, said that a bedroom in this suite 
appeared in her dream to be a sitting-room, and it appeared 
that this had been the case, but that the arrangement had 
just been altered. A day or two after, my wife and I 
met Lady B——, and I introduced the two ladies to each other, 
as they had not previously been acquainted. Instantly Lady 
B—— exclaimed, “ Why, you are the lady who haunted my 
bedroom!” I have no explanation to offer, nor had my wife 
during the rest of her life, as to what some might call a 
remarkable coincidence, and which would be called in the 
Highlands a case of “second sight.” Certainly my dear wife 
was the last person in the world to give undue license to her 
imagination, and further, I can vouch for the fact, and so can 
other members of my family, that she did undoubtedly 
describe accurately a house which had some rather remarkable 
arrangements, and this long before she or any other members 
of the family were even aware that such a house really 
existed. You are at liberty to give my name to any one 
seriously interested in psychological investigation who may 
be desirous of obtaining further information, and I enclose 
my card for that purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., Beta, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The “dream house” described in the Spectator of 
June Ist reminds me of a “dream room” of my own 
experience. During the early years of the “sixties,” I 
repeatedly dreamed that I was in a room, in which I was 
quite certain I had never been in real life, engaged in a 
very important and distressing conversation with some one 
whose face I never saw and whose voice was strange to me. 
On telling a friend about this dream, she remarked: “ You 
may be sure that some day you will be in that room 
in actual life.” At least seven years afterwards I went 
on a visit to some friends (with whom, I must premise, 
I was quite unacquainted when the dream first visited me) 
for the purpose of helping to clear up a painful estrange- 
ment between them and a mutual friend, and on the 
morning after my arrival the master of the house invited 
me into his study to talk over the matter. On entering 
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the room, I had an odd feeling of knowing it already 
(though I had never been in the house before), but it was 
not till our talk was over that the full conviction came to 
me: “ Of course, this is my dream room.” I will only add that 
from the date of this conversation the dream entirely forsook 
me.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 





WOMEN AND THE HUMANITIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—There is, I think, one important phase of the education 
question which is affected by Mr. Carnegie’s magnificent gift, 
and which is not touched upon in your interesting article of 
last week. Mr, Carnegie’s benefaction is to be available for 
women equally with men. Now in Great Britain and many 
other civilised countries the movement which is placing 
education largely in the hands of women is making rapid 
strides. I think I am right in saying that both here and in 
Germany and in France the proportion of women teachers in 
the Government schools is as high as 60 per cent. and is 
steadily increasing, while in the United States there are no 
less than four hundred and eighty thousand women teachers. 
If the past rate of progress be maintained, and especially if it 
be accelerated by such gifts as Mr. Carnegie’s, it is probable 
that the next fifty or sixty years may see the greater part of 
the education of the civilised world in the hands of its women. 
Now statistics show that more than 90 per cent. of women 
students prefer the humanities as subjects of study. What 
a woman elects to study, she will probably elect to teach. Is 
education then in the future to tend in this direction, and if 
so, will it prove to be an effective check on the alleged 
materialising and hardening tendency of the study of science ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. RANGER. 
Langbourn Chambers, 17 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 





THE GREEN GIRDLE. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I was exceedingly interested in your article on the 
above subject in the Spectator of May 18th, but allow me to 
direct'your and your readers’ attention to a point which I have 
not seen noticed in your correspondence, that the “green 
girdle” round London is no new thing: it is as old as Queen 
Elizabeth. Her desixe was to curtail the increasing size of 
London, by surrounding the Metropolis of her day with 
boulevards to be kept free from houses, and to act as lungs 
to London. It was never carried out, more’s the pity. It 
would have been comparatively easy in the days of good 
Queen Bess; but whether it would be practicable now is more 
than problematical,—more to be wished than hoped for.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. A. Fow er. 

Torquay. 





THE DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY. 
(To THE EDITOK OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1zr,—Whilst visiting the Paris Salon last week, I noticed a 
picture thus described :—* No. 434, L’ Outrage, 7 Décembre, 1815, 
‘ Aprés l’exécution, le corps du Maréchal Ney demeura exposé 
pendant un quart-d’heure sur le terrain tandis que l'abbé de 
Pierre toujours agenouillé priait & quelques pas. A ce moment, 
un Anglais 4 cheval sauta par-dessus le cadavre et s’enfuit a 
toutes brides sans qu’on pit l’arréter.—(Henri Welschenger, 
‘Le Maréchal Ney,’ 1815.)” As the picture has no artistic 
merit, it would generally be passed unnoticed, but an English- 
man would wish to know if there be any foundation for this 
story. As our Army and Navy had both been victorious 
during the war, and as our country had never been ravaged 
by French troops, there could have been little personal 
animosity on the part of our men which would lead any of 
them to commit such an outrage. Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to elucidate this point.—I am, Sir &c., 
8.8. J. 





THE CURLEW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—If the fact is of any interest, I may add to your 
editorial note on the breeding of curlews (Spectator, June 1st) 
from my personal knowledge, that they breed in considerable 
numbers in South Shropshire, all over that triangle bounded 
by the Severn on the east, and the Welsh and Herefordshire 





borders on the west and south. Moreover, they nest by no means 





exclusively on the moorlands, but all over the sada ati arahl 
and pastures of the agricultural valleys.—I am, Sir, &, 
Raps B, Bunsoy 
39 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. F 


[We have received other letters stating that curler, 
commonly nest on the Mid-Devon moors and in the Wek} 
mountains, both north and south.—Ep. Spectator,] 





THE STARLING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—With reference to the merits of the Starling ag , 
destroyer in this country of mischievous insects, as Pointed 
out in one of the interesting letters in last week’s Spectator 
may I be allowed to draw attention to the fact that the 
starling is the famous locust-bird of the Hast? I well 
remember some forty years ago, when I was an Assistant, 
Commissioner in a Punjab district suffering from locusts, 
the satisfaction with which a native told me that their greg 
enemy, the “ tilia,” had come. Being anxious to know What 
the “ tilia” was, I had one caught and brought to me, and x 
once identified it as the starling. I thought it the same 
the English bird.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy W. Powter, 
Sunnyside, Finchampstead, Wokingham. 


ag 








POETRY. 


A FOREST IDYLL. 


I PEERED from out the canvas walls 
And saw the golden crescent rise 
From silent waters, heard the calls 
Of rousing birds, the far replies : 
I saw the golden crescent pale, 
The gradual starlight fade away, 
And rays of morning pierce the veil 
That hides the earth from coming day. - 


I crept among the terraced hills 
And timbered ridges, dropping sheer 
To gorges carved by bubbling rills, 
And, silent, sought the browsing deer ; 
My buckskinned footstep on the moss 
In falling gave no fearful sound, 
I trailed the mountain-side across, 
And stole along the hunting-ground. 


Where random rocks bestrewed the wood, 
And velvet moss-flats lay between, 
A graceful doe alertly stood, 
Her fawn was dancing on the green; 
An early jay was screaming near, 
When suddenly there seemed to fall 
Upon the tension of my ear 
A single mellow trumpet-call. 





The carbine slipped my careful hand, 
With cedar-sprays my face I screened, 
And craning o’er a boulder, scanned 
The open space that intervened— 
A scanty score of steps athwart— 
Between me and the speckled fawn, 
And saw upon that lone resort 
The idyll of a forest-lawn. 


The level sunlight on the dew 
In red and yellow flashes played, 
And drooping hemlock branches threw 
Across the spot a fretted shade: 
And in the midst, with modest mien, 
Upon a lichened stone reclined, 
A willow-grouse surveyed the scene, 
Nor hidden watching eyes divined. 


Her mate, his crested head on high, 
Deeming his mistress too demure, 
With pompous swagger strutted by, 
A turkey-cock in miniature; 
The open fan, the trailing wings, 
He flaunted proudly while he made, 
Obedient to the law of things, 
His passionate and vain parade, 
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He passed a-tip-toe, puffed with pride, 
Three times about the dais-seat : 
His lady, coy, preoccupied, 
Refused his ardent gaze to meet: 
Upon the luckless, love-lorn swain 
Her eye she hardly deigned to cast, 
Except when once and twice again 
He blew a liquid trumpet-blast. 


A morning zephyr snapped the spell, 
It bore the scent of danger near: 
At once upon the silence fell 
The whistle of a startled deer ; 
The drama faded at a glance, 
The heroine and her mate had flown 
With sudden whirring wings: askance 
I looked and found myself alone. 


Empty of hand, yet full at heart, 
Anon I rose and turned to go; 

I hearu afar the brushwood part 
Before the panie-stricken doe 

And following fawn, and looking back, 
Half hoped to see the picture still : 

In vain ; upon the homeward track 


I wended slowly down the hill. 
L. S. Hiaas. 
South Pender Island, British Colwmbia. 








BOOKS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GREENWOOD.* 
Ir might not unfairly be objected against the attractive title 
of this pretty little hook that it awakens expectations which 
itdoes not satisfy. It suggests just the sort of dictionary 
of Shakespearian phrase and allusion to country life and 
custom that Mr. Morley is careful to explain—some way on 
in the book—he never pretended to make. Doubtless it is 
unreasonable to hope that any man, writing in our own day, 
would be able to match every rustic note in Shakespeare with 
a bit of local personal observation. But titles appeal to 
imagination, not to reason, and there are no two words in the 
language that dominate the imaginations of English men and 
women so powerfully as those Mr. Morley has brought 
together in his title. ‘The phrase “ Shakespeare’s Greenwood” 
leads us to look for a study of Shakespeare’s country which 
shall as completely reflect for us one side of the man and the 
poet as Mr. Ordish’s book about “Shakespeare’s London” did 
another side. But the clue by which we follow Shakespeare 
through his native greenwood must of necessity be less distinct 
than that which gives us his track among the streets and wharves, 
the playhouses and great men’s mansions, of London. For if 
itwas Warwickshire that nourished his genius at the breast» 
it was the City and the Court that shaped its experience in 
ripe life. But after all, our quarrel with the title is not that 
the book tells us less about Shakespeare than it makes us 
expect to hear, but that it scarcely fits a book which is not 
wholly about Shakespeare. ‘The Heart of England ”—Dray- 
ton’s name for Warwickshire—would have been the right title, 
giving as it does the word of the riddle upon which Mr. 
Morley spends overmuch speculation,—why the Warwickshire 
folk keep the primitive customs longer than the people of 
other counties, and “no matter how long they may have left 
their cottage on the heath, ina coomb, or by the side of a 
Wwoodlet, or how busily they may have engaged in urban 
affairs, never entirely lose their native dialect.” Obviously 
because Warwickshire is in the heart of England, a midland, 
inland county, without seaboard and consequently without 
ports, by which foreign customs and foreign speech would 
have been flowing in for centuries. The local vein is less 
mixed than in the coasting districts, and children imbibe it 
in the undiluted strength that stays. And yet all this should 
be said in past, not present, tenses. Railroads and Board- 
schools now in the field must be already undermining the 
individuality even of Shakespeare’s greenwood, and soon there 
Will he no distinction anywhere between one rustic and 
another, and hardly any between the rustic and the man of 





* Shakespeare's Greenwood : the Customs of the Country, the Language, &c. By 
George Morley. London: D. Nutt. ([ds.] 





the town. This consideration makes it all the more interest- 
ing to realise how much of homely speech and custom that 
Shakespeare has woven into his work, and so made part of 
the literary English that outlives all social changes, may still 
be traced as part of the living language and manners of 
peasants in Warwickshire. 

Mr. Morley finds the idiom of the Harbury carrier of to-day 
rich in family likeness to the talk of Audrey’s lover in As You 
Like It :—“ My ould man,” he said, “ hev med a blue biggen 
for the recklin’ yander. ’Tis a nesh ’un, ye see, an canna goo 
in closen wi’ outen summat’s on yed when the day’s a-fallin’.” 
“ My ould man” means the carrier’s young wife. “ Recklin’” 
is a diminutive of endearment generally applied to something 
young and small,—child, calf, or puppy. ‘“Nesh” means 
weakly. “Biggen” is a cap,—the same word that Prince 
Henry uses when moralising by the bedside of his father over 
the unrest of crowned heads compared with the sleep of the 
peasant, who, his “brow with homely biggen hound, snores 
out the watch of night.” “ Urchin,” as a synonym for “ boy,” 
has become a commonplace of conventional speech carrying 
no thought of contempt. And it is alsoa synonym of “hedge 
hog,” still a term of abuse that comes readily to the tongue of 
the Warwickshire peasant, though no longer likely to be heard 
from Princesses. But it was the Lady Anne, not Margaret of 
Anjou, as Mr. Morley would have it, who called Richard ITI. 
“hedgehog.” Margaret called him a “rooting hog,” a toad, 
a dog, and many other names, but “hedgehog” was left to 
Anne. It was, however, to Margaret that the old Duchess of 
Gloucester said—again in modern Warwickshire “ Billings- 
gate ”"— 

“Could I come near your beauty with my nails 
I’d set my ten commandments in your face.” 
To set one’s ten commandments in a neighbour’s face is still, 
it seems, a Warwickshire euphemism for scratching it, and 
the village children to this day threaten one another in the 
phrase of Shakespeare’s verse. “ Mortal,” used ungrammati- 
cally for “mortally,” but quite reasonably as a synonym 
of “extreme” and “extremely,” is another word that Shake- 
speare’s peasant and the modern peasant have in common. 
Touchstone uses it in a way to remind us of its significance. 
It is no mere adjective or adverb of violence like our modern 
“awful” and “awfully,” but derives its meaning from the 
suggestion of the mortal end of life, as does “extreme.” 
Other picturesque words still alive in Warwickshire and pre- 
served in Shakespeare are “shog,” for “jog”; “shive,” for a 
thin slice; “batlet,” for the instrument a washerwoman uses 
to beat her linen; “wench,” for “ girl,” the character of the 
girl being indicated by the tone of voice; “ doxy,” for a girl 
who has no character worth indicating ; “ bravery,” so much 
prettier than our present-day “finery.” In the naming of 
flowers the “use” of Shakespeare prevails also. Hemlock is 
still ‘‘ keck,” and the cuckoo-flower “lady’s smock.” But Mr. 
Morley does not confine his attention to words that can be 
identified in Shakespeare. He talks about a good many 
which were probably well known to Shakespeare, though he 
did not happen to use them, and of these the rich reper- 
tory is the fiction of George Eliot. He has something 
to tell us also about the birds of Shakespeare’s green- 
It was once the boast of “leafy Warwickshire” 
that a squirrel could hop from tree to tree for the 
whole length of the county. The Forest of Arden is 
thinned to a sprinkling, but enough remains to harbour a 
good variety of English birds. And it is pleasant to think of 
Shakespeare observing them at home, and afterwards using 
them for metaphor or sweetness in song and dialogue. We 
wonder why Mr. Morley has omitted from his illustrations 
the allusion to the lapwing in Much Ado. He mentions the 
bird as one to be seen in Warwickshire, but does not remind 
us of Hero’s likening of Beatrice to it in her allegory with 
Ursula near the pleached bower where the honeysuckles 
grew :— 
“For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing runs 
Close to the ground, to hear our conference.” 


wood. 


Warwickshire, it seems, is rich in superstitions about birds :— 
“The cuckoo during the winter is changed by rustic faith into 
the sparrow-hawk, and the yellow-hammer is supposed to 
drink three drops of devil’s blood each May morning; and 
the robin is believed to have scorched its breast with hell-fire. 
near which it had ventured for a beakful of water to assuage 
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the sufferings of our Saviour on the Cross.” From this solemn 
ministry the robin derives a character for melancholy. 
Hence Shakespeare’s question: “How now, Robin, why art 
thou melancholy?” And it is accounted a sacred bird, 
spared even by bird’s-nesting boys. The magpie’s character 
for bringing good or ill luck is connected with a manifesta- 
tion of canniness at the time of the Flood. When all 
other birds and beasts went meekly inside the Ark, the 
magpie alone refused to enter. It sat on the roof and 
watched the spectacle of a drowned world. A touching usage 
connected with the act of death reminds us of the universality 
of the more primitive and serious superstitions. It is not 
Shakespeare but Maeterlinck we think of when we read that 
“with the occurrence of death in the homestead it is the 
common practice to unfasten the lock of every door and to 
open all the doors of the house. There is a touch of the 
beautiful in this observance, for the idea is that nothing 
should be done to prevent the departed spirit from leaving its 
earthly habitations and soaring above.” 

Among miscellancous superstitions which have embodied 
themselves in popular rhymes is a quaint fancy that the 
thriving or dwindling of the herb sage in a garden shows 
whether husband or wife rules the roost. When it dwindles 
the man is cock of the walk. But— 

“Tf the sage-plant thrives and grows 

The master’s not master and that be knows.” 
One of Mr. Morley’s chapters is devoted to the poets of 
Warwickshire: Shenstone, who wrote such capital letters and 
mediocre elegies, besides immortalising in Spenserian stanza 
“the schoolmistress”’ of Halesowen who was his own first 
instructress; Richard Jago, Shenstone’s friend, whose heavy 
poem “ Edgehill” hails in turn almost every site and seat cf 
Warwickshire, and who tells, in very different fashion from 
Tennyson’s, the story of Godiva; and Somerville, who wrote 
“The Chase” and died of drink, so much to the distress of 
Shenstone. Of the “ Leasowes,” Shenstone’s ferme ornée, 
there is continual mention, but less description and detail 
than could be desired. One would like to know how the 
ground is dealt with now; and it would have been worth 
while to include among the illustrations a facsimile of the 
map of the place given in the three-volume edition of 
Shenstone’s works. By the way, is it quite fair to conclude 
from the verses “written at an inn at Henley” that Shen- 
stone’s tastes were coarse? He was a bit of a hermit, and a 
very genial one, but he had his refinements, and could tell a 
good anecdote about the difficulty of finding any one “ with 
any delicacy” to talk to. 

Dr. Samuel Parr appears as the typical parson of Warwiek- 
shire a hundred years ago, and an extract from his correspond- 
ence gives us a picture of a village festival at Hatton :— 

“My peal of belis is come. It cost a great deal of money, and 

I take the liberty of requesting you to forward the contribution 
which you promised me. I believe my Norwich friends would 
nave honoured me as a country parson if they had seen the 
barmless but animated festival of my village on Friday last. 
The great bell has inscribed upon it the name of * Paul,’ and 
is now lying upon our green. It holds more than seventy-three 
gallons. It was filled with good ale, and was emptied too, on 
Friday last. More thau three hundred of my parishioners, young 
and old, rich and poor, assembled, and their joy was beyond 
description. I gave some rum to the farmers’ wives, and some 
Vidonia and elder-wine to their daughters; and the lads and 
lasses had a merry dance in the schoolroom,” 
The history of the Arbury estates—the Cheverel Hall of 
“Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story”—figures large in the chapter of 
gleanings after George Eliot. And the point is not over- 
looked—in going over the ground she has made classic—of the 
irony of life in accordance with which her name is so little 
known among the people whose characteristics she has made 
nousehold lore, 





A VOYAGE TO JAPAN* 


in 1611 Captain John Saris set out upon a voyage whose 
ultimate destination was Japan. He sailed under the auspices 
of the East India Company, and he carried with him letters 
from his Majesty King James. His instructions were vaguely 
drawn: he was first bidden to repair to Surat, and if the 
winds did not favour him in the journey thither to sail to 








* The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan, i613. Edited from contemporary 
records by Sir EB. M. Satow, K.C.M.G. London: Printed tor the Hakluyt 


Mocha, where there was always an opportunity of trade, ty 
first part of his voyage was rendered unsuccessful by fact ‘ 
and intrigue, nor was it in any sense a voyage of demas 
But Japan was still an unknown land, which had hitherty 
been closed to the merchants of England. One Englishman 
alone—the famous William Adams—had established himself 
in the distant island, and it was part of Captain Saris 
duty to seek out and conciliate his compatriot, “W, 
desire you,” said the Commission, “to take good Pig 
with the rest of the factors, and especially with Willian 
Adams, an Englishman, now resident there, and in great 
favour with the King as we hear.” Saris, in brief, nee 
to consult with this notorious adventurer what presents 
should be given to the rulers of Japan, what poris should 
be selected for trade, and what commodities would haya the 
best chance of profit. For the East India Company negieete4 
nothing which might put money in its pockets. It selected 
its markets with a careful intelligence which must haye dis. 
armed the most hostile critics, and it was ever keen to dis. 
cover what cloths and of what colour were most easi'y 
vendible in the Far East. Captain Saris, then, began hi; 
voyage without much pleasure or profit, but no sooner does 
he leave Bantam for Japan than the interest quickens, ang 
assuredly his description of the country, then unknown, has 
few rivals in picturesqueness, either in Purchas or Hakluyt, 
The early part of the voyage is chiefly interesting to nay, 
gators, but on June 11th about 3 o'clock in the afternoon tha 
‘Clove’ came to anchor half-a-league short of Ferando, snj 
Captain Saris fired a piece of ordnance, it being tie custom, ag 
he was informed by the “ naturals,” to do so. Henceforth th 
narrative is human and picturesque. The old King lost no 
time in greeting his visitor. He came aboard the ‘Clove!’ 
attended hy his nephew and forty boats or galleys, rowed 
some with ten, some with fifteen oars aside. “ When they 
drew near to the ship,” says the narrative, “the King con- 
manded all but the two wherein himself and his Nephew wer 
to fall astern, and they only entered the ship, both of them in 
silk gowns, girt to them with a skirt, and a pair of breeches 
of flaxen cloth next their bodies; either of them had two 
Cattans, or swords of that Country, by his side, the one half 
a yard long, the other about a quarter.” Their method of 
salutation was remarkable, and precisely noted by the 
traveller. ‘“ They put off their shoes,” says Saris, “ (stockings 
they wear none), and then clapping their right hand within 
their left, they put them down towards their knees, and go 
wagging or moving of their hands a little to and fro, 
they stooping, step with small steps, sidling from the 
party saluted, and ery Augh! Augh!” The Hnglish cap. 
tain led them to his cabin, gave them a banquet anda con 
cert, and presently delivered the letter of the King's Majesty, 
which was received with great rejoicing, and left unopened 
until William Adams should he pleased to interpret it. Then 
arrived all the nobles, each bearing a present, to see the 
traveller and to wonder at his ship. Valuable plate and stuffs 
were presented to the King, together with much wine and 
conserves, and it is no wonder that the ‘ Clove’ was beset from 
morning to night by gaping crowds. “This day our ship was 
so pestered by people,” records Saris, “as I was fain to send 
to the King for a Guardian to clear them out, many things 
being stolen, but I more doubt our own people than the 
naturals, but they laid it on them, so we cannot find the 
thief.” 
From the very first the Japanese were willing and eager to 
trade, and three centuries ago the distinction between them 
and the Chinese was already clear. For a Chinese junk 
from Nagasaki, laden with sugar, brought news that the 
Emperor of China had lately put to death about five 
thousand persons for trading out of the country, contrary 
to edict. So Captain Saris sold his “ Bantam pepper un 
garbled,” saw the comedies set before him by the 
King, witnessed a public execution with curiosity, in which 
“the victims were cut into pieces no bigger than a mat’s 
hand,” and noted all the strange sights and sounds in his 
journal. But still William Adams tarried, either from pride 
or from indolence, and until he came no definite negotiation 
was possible. Indeed, the hero of the book is not Saris but 
Adams, and the sketch of this strange man alone justifies the 
publication of the Voyage. Now William Adams—or An-jin, 
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“cousiderer of the needle,” as the King called him 
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_———_— 
after his profession—was a pilot on board a Dutch boat, 
and he was wrecked with two Dutchmen on the coast of 
Japan. Here he acquired an absolute ascendency over the 
King, married a Japanese wife, and became informal adviser 
and Minister to the State. Even to-day a street in Yeddo bears 
his name, and every year his memory is honoured. He seems to 
have received Captain Saris with a cold condescension, and 
despite the handsome gifts of plate and silk showered upon his 
Japanese wife and her family, he rather sided with the Dutch 
and the Spaniards than with his own countrymen. When at | 
last he consented to meet Saris, he would neither lodge at the 
Englishman’s house nor invite him to his own. He rose 
immediately after dinner, and offended his hosts by declining 
their company when he took his leave; some, indeed, were very 
ill pleased, “thinking that he thought them not good enough 
to walk with him.” 

Then for many weeks followed intrigue and uncertainty. 
Adams at last condescended to receive £100 a year from the 
Company, and suggested that he should return with Saris to 
England. An unwilling consent was wrung from the King, 
but at the moment of sailing Adams thought better of it, and 
yemained in Japan. That quarrels took place between Saris 
and Adams is undoubted ; what the quarrels were is unknown. 
Adams, with a loftiness of spirit, declared that offence had 
been given, and left it to the other side “to make relation.” 
Saris, on the other hand, charged Adams's man in the presence 
of Mr. Cocks with dishonest and villainous dealing. Especially 
he had stolen wine, complained Saris, and his master had 
matched him by claiming an unfair exchange. Worse than 
all, Adams was more affected towards the Spanish and the 
Dutch than towards the English. But whatever the reason 
was, disputes followed dislike, and Saris sailed for England 
without Adams, whom he had been bidden most especially to 
conciliate. 

But in the meantime Saris nad travelled far, and had seen 
many men and cities. Wherever he went he took with him a 
faculty of admiration, and his descriptions are well-written 
and picturesque. Osaka he found “to be a very great town, 
as great as London within the walls, with many fair timber 
bridges of a great height, serving to pass over a river 
there as wide as the Thames at London.” Moreover, he 
travelled in state with a palanquin and a led horse; the 
Emperor received him with the state due to the emissary 
of a great King, and he carried home a letter to James L,, 
duly translated by William Adams. His narrative, re- 
printed from an unpublished version, is supplemented 
from the pages of Purchas and Hakluyt; it is admirably 
edited and annotated by Sir E. M. Satow; and it adds one 
more to the many debts of gratitude which we cheerfully 
acknowledge to the Hakluyt Society. 





THE CLASSICAL SPIRIT AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


THE title which Mr. Taylor has given to his book does not 
exactly express its purpose. This is better seen in the first 
sentence of his preface, in which he states his subject as “ the 
transition from the Classical to the Medieval.” The “classical 
heritage” was, in fact, neglected, repudiated, or changed into 
something more or less different in form or spirit as the 
circumstances of the time or the temper of the individual 
writer suggested. There was, indeed, no regular or uninter- 
rupted process. Once and again we see what we might 
almost call a renaissance. Notably, when the Empire was 
reconciled to Christianity, when the borders of the Church 
were extended to receive the learning and the literature of the 
civilised world, there was naturally a reaction in the direction 
of the classical. There was more of the old spirit in the 
fourth and fifth centuries of our era than there was in the 
first and second. 

From the beginning the subject presents no little difficulty 
and gives rise to considerable differences of opinion. We 
finl ourselves compelled to disagree with Mr. Taylor's very 
sweeping statement that “the Gospels, the Epistles, the 
Apocalypse, are as un-Hellenic as anything could be and 
be written in Greek.” The Apocalypse may, indeed, be 
given up. It is un-Hellenic in the last degree, though not 
more so than some of the books of the Septuagint. The 
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of the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. 
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case of the Gospels is somewhat different. Here the style is, 
so to speak, dominated by the subject, though St. Luke, it 
may be said, lets us see from his brief introduction that, if it 
had been fitting, he could have written his narrative in the 
style of Xenophon. The case of St. Paul’s Epistles has been 
variously regarded. At one time it was the fashion to use 
exaggerated language about the Apostle’s familiarity with 
Greek literature. There is now a tendency to deny it 
altogether. Mr. Taylor says that “he writes without artifice 
or rhetoric.” Both are ambiguous words. But if by “ artifice” 
we mean art, and by “rhetoric” eloquence, the noble form 
which culture gives to the expression of strong emotion, we 
feel sure that St. Paul had both. It seems impossible to u 

that, to speak of one point only, his rhythm in such passages 
as 1 Cor. xiii. did not owe something to a knowledge of great 
models. As we shall not have occasion to speak again of St. 
Paul, we may notice here Mr. Taylor’s comment on St. Paul’s 
argument in Gal. iv. 22-31. He calls it “ wonderful,” equally 
wonderful with the allegorism of 1 Cor. x. 4, “and that rock 
was Christ.” Of the latter we say nothing, but the argument 
in Galatians was surely a masterly application to his Judaising 
opponents of their own methods. ‘If you will allegorise,’ he 
says in effect, ‘ here is the true allegorical meaning. Jerusalem 
represents now what Hagar represented once, the carnal as 
opposed to the spiritual, the privilege that belongs to natural 
heredity as opposed to the blessing which comes by promise. 
You Jews, by your tribal pride in a descent from Abraham, 
your attempt to nullify the universality of the Gospel, are 
putting yourselves into the position of the bondwoman and 
her son.’ No reasoning could, under the circumstances, have 
been more unexpected or disconcerting. 


The Christian writers of the second century present a 
curious contrast between the old spirit and the new. In the 
Apologists the classical element predominates in the Latin 
writers of this class even more distinctly than in the Greek. 
Minucius Felix, if indeed he belongs to this period—the date 
assigned to him varies by as much as a century and a half— 
is almost Ciceronian. On the other hand, Tertullian stands 
for the revolt against classicalism, though he could not 
altogether rid himself of what had been impressed on his 
ways of thought by his early training. As Mr. Taylor 
puts it :— 

“He denounces pagan literature and philosophy as well as 
pagan superstition and the tyrannical suppression of Christianity 
by the pagan government. As a writer he is extraordinarily 
individual and original. His mind is filled with Christian 
thoughts, and his masterful endeavours to express them in a 
language not yet fitted to Christianity made him the great 
originator of a Christian Latin diction. But passionately as he 
was a Christian and greatly as he was himself, his style and 
literary habits were affected by his study of Roman law and the 
art of rhetoric. Heis as much a rhetor as Apuleius, knowing 
every latest trick of word-twisting. His writings abound in 
marvellous antitheses, in rhythms and in rhymes.” 


Cyprian, whose conversion to Christianity probably syn- 
chronises with the death of Tertullian, illustrates what has 
been said about the irregularity of the declassicalising process. 
Both were profoundly influenced by local surroundings, by 
the African renaissance, when Latin literature, extinct in 
its native land, flourished again on the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean. Cyprian spoke of Tertullian as_ his 
teacher, but he did not sympathise with his abhorrence of the 
classical. He is careful of his style, though his industry is 
not always guided by the best taste. Something of the same 
contrast is to beseenin Ambrose and Augustine. Mr. Taylor 
is especially happy in his treatment of this part of his sub- 
ject. In his hands it becomes much more than an apprecia- 
tion of a particular writer :-— 

“Seeking unto righteousness and the love of God through the 
aid of unmerited Grace, was to be the holiest inspiration of 
medieval Christianity. But it did not come altogether nor at 
once to Greek and Roman Christians, though all devoted 
followers of Christ were touched by it. After Paul, hardly a man 
is found completely possessed of these principles and held by 
them, until Augustine. That father of mediaval Christianity, 
in his warfare with Pelagianism, was combating a survival in 
Christianity of the general spirit of pagan ethics, self-reliant, 
unappreciative of the absolute need of God. The ethics of 
Ambrose may be contrasted with those of Augustine. The great 
archbishop was a Christian, a father of Christian song and 
chant, an exponent of Christian feeling. But the reasoning of his 
De Oficiis Ministrorum is pagan...... Inacting, says Cicero, and 
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Ambrose after him, three things are to be considered; first, that 
appetitus should obey reason ; secondly, that we should bestow 
pains in proportion to the weight of the matter; and, thirdly, 
that we should observe the fitness of times and places. Ambrose 
agrees with Cicero that the first is the most important. These 
were the principles of pagan ethics. Ambrose might apply them 
somewhat differently from Cicero, and nevertheless be reasoning 
ina pagan way. A man who regarded the future life as all-impor- 
tant would apply these principles differently from one to whom 
the present life was the main matter...... In fine, although some 
precepts of Ambrose’s treatise. contravene pagan ethics, and 
although his opinions may be such as Augustine would have 
approved, nevertheless in tone and spirit the De Oficiis Ministrorum 
is separated by great guifs from the Christian cry, with which 
Augustine’s Confessions open, a ery prophetic of the medizval 
soul: Fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat 
inte. A man might follow the guidance of Ambrose’s precepts, 
and still be of the company of those not yet salubriter prostrati et 
elisi a te, Deus meus. Utter humility before God, man’s helpless- 
ness without His grace and love, finds voice in Augustine. 
Despite all the antique elements of his personality, which made him 
still a Roman man of the transition epoch, these Christian senti- 
ments proclaim him the true continuer of the spirit of the Old 
Tesiament through Christ, and make him the most completely 
Christian man since the Apostolic time, and the great father of 
medigwvai Christianity.” 

All this is highly illuminative. 

We expected to see more said about Ausonius, of whom 
little more than a bare mention is made. Ausonius, who was 
in erly youth when Christianity became the official religion 
of the Empire, represents the element of thinly disguised 
paganism, which the Church had to assimilate. The question 
whether or no he was a Cliristian has been hotly debated. It 
probably resembles the famous conflict about the shield 
which had one golden and one silver side. Ausonins was 
a Christian at Court and a pagan at home, wrote an Easter 
hymn at the bidding of the Euperor, but celebrated his own 
advancement to the Consulship by an invocation of Janus. 


It is ungracious, however, to find fault with omissions in a 
volume which contains within narrow limits of space a quite 
remarkable variety of suggestive remarks, We must own that 
we do not always trace the connecting thread between Mr. 
Taylor’s chapters, and thut though he is always readable and 
instructive, be is not alwsys methodical. The chapter on monas- 
ticism, for instance, which is one of the longest of the book, 
excellent as it is, is but slightly connected with the general 
argument. We feel ourselves brought back to the real si- 
ject of the book in that which follows it, “Christian 
Poetry.” Here is a passage full of true critical insight :— 

“The spirit of Christianity was not the spirit of paganism. 

Christian emotion differed from the emotions ef pagan life or 
pagan literature, and, if it was to hecome articulate in poetry, it 
must evolve its own forms of verse. Control, moderation, and 
inclusiveness were characteristic of the emotions as expressed in 
classic Greek and Latin poetry. Christian emotion was to he 
characterised by qualities the opposite of these. Control, 
moderation, inclusiveness, were absent. Insiead, there were 
both excess dnd exclusion. ‘Nhe classic pydty &yav was aban- 
doned: the Christian heart could not hold teo much love 
of God. There was no bound to the passion with which the 
soul should cast itself down before Him. Then there was exclu- 
sion. Foras Christianity was interpreted in the fourth century 
and through the Middle Ages it excluded one side of human 
emotion. True, in the Jove of God there might be a Jarger 
inclusiveness than in the pagan range of feeling; it might hold 
the proportionment of all mortal affections, as Augustine saw. 
But the application of such thoughts was defeated by the causes 
which were making monasticism tbe ideal of Christian life. 
Again, emotion as expressed in classic literature was clear, 
definite, and finite. ‘“lhristian emotion was to know neither 
clarity nor measure. Its supreme object, God, was infinite; and 
the emotion directed toward Him migit be vague and mystic, so 
unlimited was it. (rod was infinite and man’s soul eternat; what 
tinitude could enter the love between them? Classic metres 
expressed measured feelings. Hexameters had given voice to 
many emotions beautifully. with unfailing modulation of calm or 
storm. ‘i‘hey had never revealed ihe infinite heart of God, or 
told the yearning of the soul responding ; nor were they ever to 
be the instrument of these supreme disclosures in Christian 
times. Such unmeasured feelings could not be held within the 
controlied harmonies of the hexameter nor within sapphic or 
aleaic or Pindaric strophes.” 
There have been from time to time attempts to revive the 
classical spirit and form in religious verse. One enthusiast 
told the Gospel story in Homeric hexameters. But such 
attempts have always failed. And even now it is not by those 
hymns which have in their language, their metre, and their 
music the modern equivalent of the classical that the hearts 
of the multitude are caught. We take leave of Mr. Taylor 
with many thanks for a most interesting book. 





———————___, 


MEDLEVAL POLITICAL THEORY* 


WE can recall no volume of recent years, perhaps none aince 
Maine’s Ancient Law, which has been so illuminating a con. 
tribution to legal philosophy as this translation of a chapter 
in Dr. Gierke’s greater work with Professor Maitland’s intro. 
duction and commentary. The books which provide concep. 
tions for some synthetic understanding of the history of law 
are not very numerous, and still more uncommon are those 
which, while dealing in large part with that rarified law which 
merges in a Welt-philosophie, are at the same time clear ang 
full guides to the appreciation of modern systems, Such a 
work is Dr. Gierke’s study of the Law of Groups, and the pre. 
sent treatise is only a section in the chapter on « The 
Mediwval Doctrine of State and Corporation,” which again is 
part of the volume on The Antique and Medieval Doctring 
of State and Corporation, and its Reception in Germany. 
Dr. Gierke’s acumen and skill in arrangement are as remark. 
able as his vast learning. He seems to us to he a little prong 
to hypostatising abstractions—e.g., “the Germanic spirit’ 
without proceeding to a full analysis, but in the main he js 
free from the faults of certain modern German legalists. Hig 
great merit is to have made of mediwval thought a concrete 
intelligible system. It is a common crude mistake to seizg 
upon isolated doctrines, such as those of Marsilius of Padua, 
label them modern forecasts, and leave them there. In Dy 
Gierke’s work we find them in their proper medixval context, 
explained and systematised. He has found, too, the best 
possible translator. In manner, indeed, there is all the difference 
in the world between the metaphysical German doctor and the 
acute and practical English lawyer. Professor Maitland, 
though he admits a few handy Germanisms like “nature. 
rightly,” writes in a style of great vigour and purity, and his 
introduction is a model of trenchant exposition, with some- 
where in the background a very pretty epigrammatic wit. It 
is in such a manner, free from all suggestion of vagueness or 
rhetoric, that difficult abstractions are best made to live for 
the reader. 

The point from which Dr. Gierke views the embryology of 
law is in relation to what he calls the doctrine of corporations, 
There are two theories of human fellowship, two master con- 
ceptions under which all theories can be subsumed, the 
doctrine of the corporation, or wniversitas, with a certain real 
personality and corporate will, and on the other side the societas, 
or partnership, an artificial and accidental union of separate 
personalities for an external purpose. The history of medieval 
law falls into a series of temporary antitheses, but this primary 
contrast is eternal. He takes a certain number of legal and 
political ideas, roughly in sequence of time, and shows their 
genesis and interconnection and relation to the great antithesis. 
Such ideas come from many different sources, from the Scrip- 
tures and Patristic literature, from Augustine’s Czvitas Dei, 
from the Roman and the Canon Law, from Aristotle’s Politics, 
and in a high degree from the tales of medieval historians 
and Germanic folk-lore. And from the first we have the two 
habits of thcught, the genuinely medixval, which contained 
within it the germs of the modern idea of organism, and the 
antique-modern, which borrowed much from classical thought 
and culminated in the rigid system of natural law which 
preceded the French Revolution. The great guiding concep- 
tions mainly fall under six heads. There was the idea of 
unity, for which both Imperialist and Papalist hungered, and 
which in Marsilius of Padua led to the creation of a system 
in which the Church was a State institution, Church property 
State property, and the sovereign ecclesiastical community was 
identical with the political assembly of the citizens. There was 
the idea of organisation, beginning, Dr. Gierke tells us, with 
the thought of an organic construction of human society, 
and gradually under Italian influence tending towards a 
mechanical and atomistic construction. There was the con- 
ception of Monarchy, passing through the belief that lordship 
meant office, to the legalists’ interpretation of sovereignty, 
Following it came the idea of popular sovereignty, the 
“aboriginal and active right of the group taken as a whole,” 
and reaching in Nicolas of Cues the doctrine that while all 
earthly power proceeded primarily from God, “a God- 
inspired will of the community was the organ of this divine 





* Political Theories of the Middle Age. By Dr. OttoGierke. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by I'rederic William Maitland, LL.D., D.C.L. Cambridge: 
University Press. [10s.] 
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manifestation.” With the idea of representation we advance 
a step in the history of corporation law, when we learn that 
«every set of men which is a representation of a universitas 
must itself be treated as a wniversitas.” And at last when we 
gre on the very edge of the concept of a really existing group- 
personality, Roman law enters with its doctrine of the juristic 
person,the persona ficta. “Tts sacred texts, ‘Professor Maitland 
says aptly, “were the law of an unassociative people Seis wee 
which, starting with a strict severance of jus privatum from 
ius publicum, had found its highest development in an ‘abso- 
Tatistc public law and an individualistic private law.’” And 
so the mechanical doctrine of the State was enthroned, which 
endured till it began to yield to the demands of a society 
which needed a less rigid explanation. The old antithesis 
took new forms—between positive law and natural law, 
natural rights and contractual concessions—and the corpora- 
tion in its many forms came to be regarded as the mere 
creature of the State, gifted for certain purposes with a 
fictitious life. The State, looking for terms in which to 
explain itself, borrowed the idea of partnership rather than 
that of incorporation, because, as Professor Maitland argues, 
the classical Roman doctrine of the corporation, which had 
driven out the old medieval one, stood below the level of 
philosophic thought, and the State could not bend itself to 
the yoke of the persona ficta of private law. “However 
much the river may be gaining in strength and depth and 
lucidity as it sweeps onward towards the Leviathan and Social 
Contract, its fated course runs for some centuries away from 
organisation and towards mechanical construction, away from 
biology and towards dynamics, away from corporateness and 
towards contractual obligation, away (it may be added) from 
Germanic lands and towards the Eternal City.” 

So much for Dr. Gierke’s fascinating argument, which space 
forbids us to analyse further. Equally masterly is the intro- 
duction, in which Professor Maitland brings the antithesis 
down to our own day. We in England, with our “ singularly 
unicellular State,” were little troubled with the conflicts of 
classicalism and medivalism which perplexed the German 
lawyers. But in our own day, with the enormous growth of 
group life, from the one-man-company to the Trade-Union, we 
stand in need of some guide to our fellowship law. When and 
where does the group-will begin ? it may be asked; and Professor 
Maitland would place the lower limit somewhere between our 
partnership and our joint-stock company. Why is the large 
partnership forbidden ? he asks, and the answer is because the 
largetrading group will assuredly display, as it does in America, 
the phenomena of corporateness, and, therefore, ought to 
stand under the law of corporations. In America they have 
departed far from classicalism and Savigny, and when the 
Courts there use the old feudal writ of Quo Warrantoto check 
amonopolising company, they recognise the fact that “there 
is personality wherever there is bodiliness.” Corporateness, 
Professor Maitland argues, must be treated as a matter of 
fact, when it exists, independently of registration; and an 
organised group, like a Trade-Union, must not be allowed to 
escape liability merely because the law does not recognise it 
as a corporation to be sued. He notes Mr. Justice Farwell’s 
grant of an injunction in the Taff Valley case as a “matter of 
which we are likely to hear more.” The Court of Appeal 
have reversed that decision, and the House of Lords may 
confirm their finding, but the principle which lies behind the 
innovation is one which we may look to see establish itself 
speedily in English law. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mx. Nei, Munro's new and aptly named novel has at least 
three high qualities which honourably distinguish it from the 
average contemporary romance. Doom Castle has a really 
Tomantic motive, it diffuses and maintains with unusual 
success un atmosphere of mystery and suspense, and it is 
written in a style which follows the exemplar vitiis imitabile 








* (1) Doom Custle. By Neil Munro. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [6s.) 
=~.) Frederic Uvedale. By Edward Hutton. London: W. Blackwood an 
Sous. [6s.|—(3.) Romances of the Road. By ‘‘Thormanby.” London: 
K. A. Everett and Co. [8s. 6d.]——(4.) The Maid of Maiden Lane. By Amelia E. 
Barr, London: T. Fisher Unwin. (6s.]——(5.) The Sentimentalists: a Story 
of Modern American Life. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. London: Harper 
a Brothers. [6s.]|——(6.) Her Mountain Lover. By Hamlin Garland. “The 
E lar Library.” London: W. Heinemann. 4s.] (7.) A Forbidden Name. 
bed ted Whishaw. London: Chatto and Windus. [6s.] ——(8.) A Sore Tempta- 
thei Fa K. Leys. London: Chatto and Windus, (6s) —(9.) The Cruise of 

Golden Wave.” By W. N. Oscar, London: Ward, Lock, and Co. [Ss. 6d.] 





of Stevenson more felicitously than that of any of Stevenson’s 
disciples. The time is ten years after the 45, and the hero is 
a French nobleman, Count Victor Montaiglon, who has crossed 
to Scotland to wreak vengeance on a spy and seducer, bring- 
ing an introduction to Lamond, Baron Doom. The circum- 
stances of his arrival at that gloomy sea-girt keep pursued 
by “broken men” of the MacFarlanes, the reticence of his 
host, the midnight serenades, the apparition of the armed 
Highlander, and other highly suspicious and puzzling 
phenomena, stimulate the curiosity of the reader to so high 
a pitch that the homely solution of the mystery comes rather 
as a disappointment to the reader who has been wrought 
up to an eerie mood by gazing through “ magic casements on 
the foam of perilous seas in faeryland forlorn.” One descends 
too rapidly from the plane of glamour to that of intrigue. And 
Count Victor, gallant fellow and capable swordsman though he 
undoubtedly is, has perhaps a little too much panache about 
him to enlist the full sympathy of the reader. Still, if Doom 
Castle will not enhance, it certainly maintains the repute of 
the author of John Splendid as an ingenious and vivid 
romancer with a just sense of the pageantry of words and a 
singular appreciation of the peculiar qualities of the High- 
lander. There is some excellent portrait-painting in the 
chapters which deal with Argyll and his Court, though we 
find the Duchess far too modern, and we note that in defer- 
ence to the protest (uttered in our own columns) of Sir James 
Fergusson the somewhat lurid sketch of his ancestor, Lord Kil- 
kerran, has been revised in accordance with documentary and 
other evidence. Let us conclude by saying that if this were 
Mr. Neil Munro’s first novel, we should welcome it with our 
hats off, so to speak. It is only when tried by the arduous 
test of his own previous work that it fails to show signs of 
that advance to be expected of so young a writer. Viewed in 
any other light, it is a book which inspires reader and reviewer 
with deep gratitude and admiration. 


Mr. Edward Hutton, with whose work we are quite 
unfamiliar, has given us in Frederic Uvedale a singularly 
attractive specimen of the biographical novel. To begin with, 
we encounter in the hero a really sympathetic, nay, a lovable, 
character, in which mysticism is allied to manliness, and 
distinction of birth and breeding is divorcéd from aristocratic 
morgue. For Uvedale is sprung from an old West Country 
stock, and the peculiar hereditary strain of his romantic race 
is accentuated by environment and education in the last 
of the line. But through all the phases of his childhood and 
youth, whether spellbound by the Book of the Graal or stirred 
by the mystical teachings of the old Italian priest, whether 
enamoured of the mere joy of living, fascinated by the 
sophisticated Hedonism of the Oxford Professor, “ Walter 
Cleland,” or moved by the doctrine of renunciation preached 
by his friend, Lord Venyour, Uvedale remains a “very 
perfect, gentle knight,’ whom to know, even in print, 
is a grateful and inspiring experience. The brief ecstasy 
of his love-making—a beautiful and touching episode— 
with its tragic close, prepares the reader for his abandon- 
ment of all self-centred ambition, and his predestined pilgrim- 
age to Italy, where, after becoming entangled in the coils 
of clerical intrigue for the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Vatican, he is shot in the streets of Milan 
during the bread riots. In the quality of atmosphere, in the 
harmonious adjustment of style to characterisation, and in its 
enviable detachment from the sordid distractions of actuality, 
this portrait of a Paladin born out of due time, yet most im- 
pressive in spite of his ineffectualness, reminds us more of 
Mr. Shorthouse’s masterpiece than any book we have read 
for many years. 

“Thormanby” might well take for the motto of these 
“stories of adventure during the days of the old stage-coach” 
the lines by the Cheshire fox-hunter :— 

“ Let the steam pot 

Hiss till it’s hot, 

But give me the speed of the Tantivy Trot.” 
Though the stage-coach is obsolete for practical purposes, 
many years will yet elapse before its revived vogue as a 
pastime for plutocrats and a means of recreation for wealthy 
excursionists is likely to pass away. Hence “Thormanby” 
should be sure of a large circle of interested readers qiite 
irrespective of the quality of his work, which is excellent of 





its hearty, straightforward kind. The murder mystery with 
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which the collection opens is perhaps wound up rather too 
abruptly to be artistic, but the tale of “Captain Rocket's” 
capture, and the magnanimity of the Magistrate whom he had 
previously victimised, isa capital specimen of “ Thormanby’s” 
narrative powers. For ourselves, we look forward confidently 
to the arrival of a novelist who will do for the automobile 
what Mr. Kipling has already done for the locomotive and 
Mr. Wells for the bicycle. The confessions of M. Fournier, 
winner of the Paris-Bordeaux race, show how rich in psycho- 
logical material are the experiences of the intrepid chauffeur. 


Life in New York a hundred and ten years ago is brightly 
and attractively portrayed in The Maid of Maiden Lane. 
Needless to say, the Dutch and French are far more popular 
in the New York of 1791 than the English ; and George Hyde, 
son of General (afterwards Earl) Hyde, who falls in love with 
the pretty heroine, Cornelia Moran, finds less favour with her 
father than Rem (Rembrandt) Van Ariens, the son of the 
Dutch merchant, whose frivolous sister Arenta marries a 
French Marquis and undergoes a ghastly experience of Paris 
in the Terror. Both young men write proposals of marriage 
to Cornelia on the same day. She accepts George Hyde and 
refuses Rem, but as, by a device dear to the novelist, the 
letters are put in wrong envelopes, George receives a kind 
refusal beginning “My dear and honoured friend,” while 
Rem is joyfully accepted. Rem knows the letter he 
receives is meant for Hyde, as it begins “My Joris,” but 
detains it, hoping to win Cornelia in time, and goes away to 
Boston. Cornelia falls ill, George departs for England, and 
it is not until a full year has elapsed that the lovers are 
reunited by the kind offices of Anne Hyde, a cousin whom 
George’s father had intended him to marry, the good but 
short-lived angel of a graceful story. Life in New York a 
century back as envisaged by Mrs. Barr was certainly a much 
simpler, happier, and healthier phase of existence than that 
pictured in The Sentimentalists, in which Mr. Pier gives an 
elaborate and occasionally engrossing picture of the disastrous 
results of the intrusion of women into ward politics. This is 
essentially a novel without hero or heroine, the central figure 
being a widow with grown-up children, who had compromised 
her social position by making what was practically a mésalli- 
ance, and who, having further damaged the prospects of her 
children by committing herself to serious charges against a 
political opponent of her husband, is led on step by step to 
the desperate device of suborning false witnesses to prove her 
ease. The strange mixture of vulgarity and levity with 
determination in her character seriously impairs the appeal 
made by Mrs. Kent on the compassion of the reader. But as 
a study of the seamy side of American middle-class life it is 
certainly interesting. 


Although hear far too much of Jim Matteson’s 
manly beauty and picturesque attire, there is plenty of 
Western exuberance and vigour in the language of the hero 
of Her Mountain Lover. Jim is a young miner from Waggon 
Wheel despatched by his senior partner, ‘‘ Doc”? Ramsdell, 
on a mission to London to induce some wealthy Englishman 
to take a half-share in their gold mine, and some notion of 
his personality may be gathered from the fact that before his 
departure Ramsdell pathetically adjures Jim to give up 
chewing tobacco and to beware of the English girls, as Mrs. 
Ramsdell has her eye on an eligible niece, and Bessie (the 
niece) is evidently quite prepared to accept the mountain 
lover. The sea voyage plays sad havoe with Jim, and he 
speedily falls a victim to Mary Brien, a decadent lady novelist 
who, having buried her heart in South Africa, is none the 
less ready to experiment on so fresh a subject as Jim. The 
dinner invitation from a London hostess on p. 70 strikes 
us as somewhat unusval, and the porter who is afraid to 
take a tip if the gsard sees him must have suffered from 
hypertrophy of th: conscience. Eventually Jim, after being 
rejected by his literary patroness, and contracting nostalgia 
during a visit to “Savage Africa,” returns to America, and 
during an exciting excursion to the Grizzly Bear Trail in com- 
pany with the Ramsdells and Bessie, explains away the London 
episode and annexes the eligible niece. 


we 


Mr. Whishaw’s new novel, A Forbidden Name, involves a 
good deal of free but effective handling of Russian Court 
history during the middle decades of the last century. The 


narrator is Countess Zora Levine, who marries the real 
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Ivan VI., deposed in infancy, his foster-mother having sub. 
stituted her own child for the dethroned Czar, Eventual} 
the timid Ivan dies from an accident and Countess 7% : 
escapes to Germany, where it is suggested that she will es. 
the constancy of a faithful adherent by her hand. 

The title of A Sore Temptation is justified by the repre- 
hensible action of a susceptible curate. Though Mr. Grenfell] 
possesses proofs that Hector Campbell, father of the heroine 
is innocent of a murder of which he is accused, he withholds 
this information, endeavouring to spirit Campbell out of the 
way of the police witha view to further his suit. However, at 
the last moment his conscience is touched by a mission sermon, 
and Estelle, the heroine, is free to marry an old sweetheart and 
return to Scotland. We cannot say that we have been much 
impressed by the characters of Hstelle, her reformed father 
her worldly uncle, or her various lovers. ., 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. send us 7'he Cruise of the‘ Golden 
Wave, described in an accompanying circular as a “new 
work.” On which we have to observe that the book was 
published by Messrs. A. D. Innes in March, 1899, and revieweg 
in these columns in the issue of April 22nd in that year. We 
have no desire to retract any of the commendation they 
bestowed on Mr. Oscar's stirring story. But a new edition 
ought to beso described, unless it is contended that anew 
publisher makes a new work. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. CARNEGIE’S paper on “British Pessimism” in the 
Nineteenth Century will be read with interest, because Mr, 
Carnegie has managed such vast transactions, but we do not 
find it specially instructive. Mr. Carnegie has evidently 
caught the American reverence for size, mass, volume. His 
general drift is that it is vain for the United Kingdom, which 
is only one country of 127,000 square miles and 41,000,000 of 
people, to compare itself with the Union, which has forty-five 
“countries,” covering 3,500,000 square miles, with 77,000,000 
of inhabitants. Industrial primacy must pass away from 
England, and indeed, as Mr. Carnegie shows by maby 
statistical illustrations, it is passing. With the rest of the 
world, it is true, Great Britain can compare, but even to 
maintain that contest she must abstain from exhausting her 
credit and loading herself with taxes out of an aggressive 
temper “which alienates other Governments and peoples.” 
But if mere size and population lend such strength to 
America, why do not increasing size and population lend 
strength to the British Empire? That America will pass us 
in the industrial race is possible, indeed almost certain, but 
sufficient allowance is not made for the reserves of energy in 
our people which the struggle will develop, for the advan. 
tages as well as disadvantages of our extreme concentration, 
and, above all, for the perpetual stimulus which we enjoy in 
the fact that without our trade we could not live at all. We 
need not say that the tone of Mr. Carnegie’s deprecia 
tory argument is in the highest degree friendly.—Sir 
Robert Giffen calculates that we need a home Army 
in peace time of 110,000 soldiers, without counting boys 
and half-trained men, who now make up _ 90,000 of 
the 145,000 nominally on our rolls. In addition we need 
70,000 men for India, 40,000 for other foreign garrisons, 
50,000 for South Africa, and 20,000 for Egypt, making 
with the 90,000 immature recruits 360,000. In addition to 
these forces, Sir Robert would have a Reserve of 160,000. He 
believes that we could obtain the necessary supply of men by 
offering 2s. a day and “all found,” which would add about 
£4,000,000 a year to the Estimates. Sir Robert always 
thinks clearly, and his figures are valuable, but we fancy he 
despises the “ boys” too much. Would any regiment of any 
country like fighting Eton if Eton were thoroughly armed 
and possessed some tincture of soldiership ? The Rev. Dr. 
Wirgman, Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral, sends a curious 
paper on “The Religion of the Boers,” which he shows to be 
the most extreme form of Calvinism. He mentions inciden- 
tally that the Hollanders whom President Kruger used 80 
freely as administrators were possessed with the idea that if 
Germany absorbed Holland they might “renew the ancient 
glories of their race” by founding an Afrikander Republic, 
with all South Africa for its possession. The war prepara: 
tions had that end, which, we muy add, was not an ignoble 
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one, though incompatible with the very existence of the 
British Empire——Mr. W. F. Lord sends a most interesting 

aper on British “offers to surrender Gibraltar.” He 
shows that for three-quarters of a century after Sir G. 
Rooke captured Gibraltar, the Sovereign, the Cabinet, 
and the Ambassador at Madrid cared little for the Rock, 
and at different times offered it to Spain. In 1718 
it was offered to Cardinal Alberoni as an inducement 
to Spain to join the Quadruple Alliance, but the Cardinal, 
a grand dreamer, rejected the offer. Tn 1720 it was 
repeated by General Stanhope, then British Ambassador at 
Madrid, though he asks this time for Florida or Hispaniola in 
exchange, but this was flatly, and indeed indignantly, 
declined. George I. repeated the proposal once more in 
April, 1721, but the Spaniards would not hear of any 
exchange, and in 1727 endeavoured in vain to recover the 
fortress by force of arms. Once more the same bribe was 
held out in 1757, this time by William Pitt, as the price of a 
Spanish alliance against France, and once more it was 
rejected. The last offer was made in 1780, when Lord Shel- 
burne proposed an exchange with Puerto Rico, and this time 
it might have been accepted but that the British Commons 
showed such a temper that it was withdrawn, to the great 
indignation of the Spanish Government. In all cases the 
English people manifested a strong repugnance to the idea, 
which was that of statesmen alone. Nobody thought then of 
a Mediterranean route to the East,and Ministers regarded the 
key of the Mediterranean as a mere outpost, rather costly, 
and of no particular importance. They would much rather 
have had Minorca.——Earl Oowper contributes a very 
spirited translation of three scenes in M. Rostand’s latest 
play, L’Aiglon, in which the Duc de Reichstadt, a new and very 
French variety of Hamlet, is the hero. 


The first article in the Contemporary Review is by Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley on “The Government Education Bill.” Itis, of 
course, a fierce attack on the Bill, the ablest which has yet 
appeared. Its keynote is that the Committees of the County 
and Borough Councils will restrict elementary education, 
which those bodies view with jealousy and distrust as an 
encroaching force. He objects also to the extension of the 
powers of the Board of Education, which, he thinks, will be 
almost absolute; but we fancy his strongest feeling is against 
the supersession of the School Board “by a body in which 
the partisans and advocates of clericalism and irresponsible 
management shall be put in a position of vantage to scheme 
for the control and administration of money levied from the 
ratepayers without giving the ratepayers the fullest voice in 
its application.” Clerics, one perceives, “scheme,” while 
secularists only plan. The author of Drifting sends an 
essay intended to prove the necessity for taxing imports to 
prevent the decay of British trade and prosperity, and is 
answered in a rather fierce article by Mr. H. Morgan-Browne. 
The articles will not admit of condensation, but we may note an 
illustration by Mr. Morgan-Browne that is of interest. The 
author of Drifting thinks we are getting ruined because our im- 
ports exceed our exports, but, “ taking an average for the three 
years 1888-9-90, and the three years 1898-9-1900, for the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States, we find 
that while the annual excess of imports of merchandise into 
the United Kingdom has grown from £97,000,000 to 
£167,000,000 ; in the United States the excess of exports has 
grown from £8,000,000 to £117,000,000, and in Germany the 
excess of ¢mports has increased from £29,000,000 to £62,000,000- 
Yet it is admitted—nay, with our author it is cause for com- 
plaint—that both the United States and Germany have been 
crowing in prosperity, and at our expense, all these years.” Does 
the author of Drifting know of a prosperous shop in which the 
imports do not exceed the exports, the difference representing 
profit, or would he think himself growing rich if he sold with- 
out being paid?——Mr. H. V. Weisse protests against the 
poor stuff in the way of literature on which children are now 
being fed, and there is much reason in his remarks, but his 
remedy, “hedging in” the young, is hardly sufficient. The 
girls who used to be hedged in sufficiently did not develop 
strong minds. It may be true that “too much reading is a 
thing to check,” but what proportion of the young read too 
much ?——The best article, however, in a rather dull num- 
ber is “The Missionary im China,” by Mr. H. C. Thom- 
sen, who is favourable to missionary effort, but greatly 











dreads the tendency of the order, especially the Roman 
Catholics, to obtain secular influence and power. The recent 
success of proselytism in Japan, where there are now fifty 
thousand Christians, is due, he believes, mainly to the fact 
that the Japanese are now too strong to dread the missionaries 
as precursors of foreign attack. The recent cruelties of 
Huropeans in China have greatly increased the feeling against 
Christianity, and he strongly advises the missionary societies 
to put in no claim for compensation. This policy has been 
followed‘by the London Missionary Society, and he would 
make it universal. 


The place of honour in the new Fortuighily is assigned 
to an alarmist article on Great Britain’s position in the 
Mediterranean by Lieutenant-Colonel Willoughby Verner. 
The writer’s argument may be thus summarised. The Medi- 
terranean, he argues, is for us a place of arms of supreme im- 
portance ; but recent moves by France and Russia have so far 
altered our position as to place us at a great strategic dis- 
advantage, with every chance of our Mediterranean Fleet 
being overwhelmed in the event of war with the two Powers. 
To guard against this danger Colonel Verner urges, firstly, 
that “more battleships should be sent to the Mediterranean; 
secondly, that many more cruisers should be placed on that 
station; thirdly, that a large additional flotilla of destroyers 
should be sent out to thwart the French torpedo-boat scheme ; 
and fourthly, that a proper complement of auviliaries, con- 
densing vessels, repairing vessels, ammunition and store. 
ships, coal-depdts, &c., &e., without which a modern fleet 
cannot keep the sea, should be at once assembled there.” 
Ji is only right to add that Colonel Verner does not insist on 
any colossal addition to the Naval Estimates to provide for 
the realisation of this programme. “ Fven now in a very 
short space of time, we could, by withdrawing vessels from 
outlying stations, assemble a_ sufficient force in the 
Mediterranean to make all attack on us so dangerous 
to the attackers that it would secure us an immunity from 
all risks.” As a set-off to the “Fool’s Paradise” theory of 
Colonel Verner we have the views set forth in the articles of 
Baron de Coubertin, discussed in our last issue, and of Mr. 
Thomas Barclay, who pleads for a General Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion between Great Britain and France on the lines of the 
proposed treaty between America and Great Britain. Mr, 
Barclay points to the Hague Conventions as a sign of 
progress, while admitting that the optional character of the 
submission to the permanent Court proves that “Governments, 
as heretofore, will necessarily look for guidance to the national] 
feeling behind them, before electing in really dangerous cases 
of difference to seek arbitration.” Then, as regards Russia, 
we have “ Calchas” insisting in an extremely able article on the 
peremptory need of pacific relations with other nations 
imposed on the Muscovite Empire by the exigencies of her 
finance, home politics, and commercial development.——We 
have read with great interest Professor H. Macaulay Posnett’s 
lucid and informing paper on the Federal Constitution ot 
Australia, This is an excellent analysis of the surrenders and 
compromises involved in practical Imperialism. Federalism, 
as he shows, necessarily involves duality of citizenship—State 
rights and Commonwealth rights—and this duality further 
involves the paramount necessity of a written Constitution, 
necessity which profoundly distinguishes Federalism from our 
largely unwritten British Constitution. Thence he proceeds tu 
show the fundamental distinction between the function of the 
Federal Senate—as the guardian of State rights—and the 
British House of Lords. Professor Posnett next deals 
with the vexed question of the constitution of the final 
Court of Appeal, and points out that while the Australian 
mode of amending the Constitution is more democratic than 
that of the United States, both Constitutions are far more Gifli- 
cult to alter than the British. While sceptical as to the 
growth of genuine, as opposed to intercolonial, Free-trade, Le 
anticipates that under the Commonwealth the sordid oppor- 
tunism of Colonial politics will give place to the establishment 
of party ties based on broader principles. Finally, he points 
out the curious anomaly that our Constitution is the centre 
of two existing Federations and may soon become the lega! 
centre of a third. “It is not surprising,” he continues, “that 
such an anomaly awakens grave distrust in those who fear 
the federalising of British institutions. They tell us that 
Federalism is a rigid system, wautiug that elasticity which 
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our own Constitution supplies. We reply that elasticity may 


be purchased at too high a price.” 

There is nothing very fresh or striking in the paper in the 
National Review in which “An Old Parliamentary Hand’ 
sets forth the “ Causes of Unionist Discontent.” In regard to 
Ireland, the writer finds the policy of the present Administra- 
tion “remarkable for chicanery, feebleness, and pedantic 
obstinacy,” and expresses the fervent hope that Mr. Wynd- 
ham will not adhere to the policy of trying to reconcile the 
irreconcilable. In the Far Nast, he is on safer ground in con- 
demning our dog-in-the-manger attitude towards [vussia. 
Turning to national defence, he charges the Admiralty with 
deceiving the House of Commons as to the actual strength of 
the Navy, and endorses Sir Robert Giffen’s criticisms on Mr. 
Brodrick’s Army reform scheme. Against Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Selborne personally he has nothing to say; he credits 
them with good intentions, public spirit, and energy, and trusts 
they will “resist to the utmost the pressure of pusillanimous 
colleagues.” Finally, he pleads for a further reconstruction 
of the present Cabinet, hinting, as an alternative, that if the 
Opposition were to adhere to the general policy as regards 
Imperial and foreign affairs indicated by Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Sir Henry Fowler, “they 
would not look for support in vain from the Unionist ranks.” 
Much of the criticism in the paper is only too well 
founded; the constructive part, on the other hand, strikes 
us as vague and even chimerical——Mr. W. R. Lawson’s 
unsparing attack on “ Morganeering” will be read with keen 
interest. We have only room to notice two points in his out- 
spoken condemnation of the methods of high financiers: first, 
that the public were on this occasion only the subordinate 
actors in the great financial melodrama, and second, that the 
danger of “Morganeering” resides in the multiplicity of 
interests controlled by the great financiers of New York :— 

“Tf the high financiers of New York had nothing but their 

railways to practise on they would be higher and mightier per- 
sonages than any of their class in Europe. The present market 
value of the railroad securities they manipulate exceeds the 
aggregate capital of all the principal systems in the United 
Kingdom. But they are monarchs of all they survey in various 
other fields of finance. No financial group in New York is now 
completely equipped until it runs half a dozen banks, two or 
three trust companies, as many insurance companies, at least one 
line of steamers, a few industrial trusts, and a string of miscel- 
laneous ventures —all in addition to the railroads, which are the 
serious part of their business.” 
Mr. Lawson’s conclusion is that a Morgan dictatorship over the 
commerce and finance of Europe and America has come suffi- 
ciently within the range of practical politics to make it worth 
while to contemplate its probable consequences, And those con- 
sequences, if Mr. Lawson’s forecast is to be trusted, certainly 
justify his comparison of high financiers to Anarchists. We 
gather, however, that Mr. Lawson sees some hope of salvation 
for the world in the fissiparous tendencies of “ Morganeering,” 
in other words, that the real Napoleon of finance has not yet 
arisen.——Sir Charles Roe from the vantage ground of thirty- 
five years’ practical experience contributes a useful paper on 
the Indian Civil Service as a career. He concludes with the 
following wise words of advice: “Do not choose India unless 
you are sure that you will feel kindly towards its people, and 
will have your heart in your work. If you choose it without 
these conditions, you will be ‘a bad bargain’ for India, and 
India will ever be to you a‘Land of Regrets,’” Mr. 
Maurice Low gives an interesting account of President 
McKinley's trip throughout the States,—“ the most extensive 
journey ever made by a President of this country.” On the 
Nicaragua Canal question he makes the following interesting 
statement :— 

“Lord Pauncefote will not carry back with him a draft of the 
new Nicaragua canal treaty, notwithstanding the statements to 
that effect freely made in the newspapers, but he will be able to 
inform Lord Lansdowne that a new treaty will be negotiated 
when he returns next autumn; that it will contain an article 
explicitly providing for the neutrality of the canal and recog- 
nizing the ‘ general principle’ of neutrality as enunciated in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and that Mr. Hay believes that the 
treaty as negotiated and sent to the Senate will be ratified by 
that body. Mr. Hay may, of course, be disappointed, as the 
Senate is a most uncertain body, but the Secretary of State has 
for many weeks past been obtaining the opinions of Senators, 
with the result that he thinks he sees the necessary constitu- 
tional majority in the Senate to secure ratification. I am under 
the impression that Mr. M2Kinley has made Senators understand 
that if they want a canal built they must first ratify the new 
treaty, and that he will not consent to the abrogation of the 
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Clayton-Bulwer Treaty unless as : 

pe ar with England.” seinen, amicable 
“X.,” writing on “The Focus of Asiatic Policy,” ig in 
clined to regard the concession for the Baghdad Railway ag 
the great determining act of the German Emperor's reign, 
Mesopotamia, using the word largely, must, in hig view _* 
the heritage of the Teuton or the Slav. “But there is this 
difference, that while the Russian Empire within itself hag 
colonizing space for innumerable millions, the German geeg 
no other place upon the globe where his race can shape out 
a true colonial policy on a race-basis. In Chesney's day the 
Baghdad Railway was but the overland route to India, Ip 
the days of the Siberian system and the Cape to Cairo scheme 
the Power in possession of the Baghdad Railway will 
command the inter-communication of three continents,” 





The most important article in the Monthly Review for Jung 
is a discussion of the coaling-stations problem by Sir John 
C. R. Colomb. He deals with the main objections made by 
distinguished naval officers to the transfer of such stations 
from the War Office to the Admiralty, and finds that the 
gist of them lies in the idea that their upkeep and defence 
are something quite apart from Admiralty business, and that, 
therefore, they will be at once burdensome and unsatisfactory, 
He considers the objection untenable, and he shows that 
such naval garrisons could be used in emergencies to feed 
the Fleet in far-off waters, and that the fact that the 
resources of such naval bases must always lie, in the long 
run, in their hinterlands will compel the creation of local 
Volunteers. Turning his attention especially to the Pacific 
he believes that the hope of British survival there lies “ in 
the development of means of local production and mainten. 
ance of battle power on that ocean...... To ports and 
hinterlands there, our Pacific fleet should look for the pro- 
duction of all things necessary to its efficiency, certainly 
not to an island in the North Atlantic.” He conclades an 
able and suggestive paper by calling upon the Australasiang 
and Canadians to prepare themselves to furnish supplies 
and Volunteers for such advanced naval bases in order that 
the naval peace garrisons may be at once released for service 
afloat on the outbreak of war. An editorial called “The 
Pyramid of Studies” is full of common-sense on the eternal 
education problem. The Pyramid of Studies, says the 
writer, must be constructed with a view to three things,— 
the ultimate aim of life, the growth of the individual mind, 
and the urgency of social pressure. We must “deal 
magnanimously with life” if we wish to produce anything 
in education beyond formalism. It is not that there is 
anything wrong with our curriculum; that is good enough; 
it is the spirit in which we manipulate it that makes it futile, 
Of the other articles the best are the literary ones,—the 
President of Magdalen’s illuminating study of Gray's debt to 
Dante, and the editor’s own account of the song-book of Duke 
Wenceslaus of Bohemia. Nor must we omit to mention Mr. 
J. Horace Round’s discourse on bogus Norman pedigrees, and 
a witty and charming article by Miss Mary Cholmomdeley 
Altogether, it is a number full of 








on early advertising. 
general interest. 

The brilliant series of descriptive articles contributed to 
Blackwood by an officer with the Natal Field Force culminates 
in a wonderfully vivid account of the battle of Vaal Krantz, 
which he describes as at once perhaps the most scenically 
picturesque and tactically most ridiculous battle ever fought. 
“Linesman,” though inclined at times to an exuberant virtuosity 
of expression, has a very remarkable literary gift. The paperis 
painfully interesting from beginning to end. We may note in 
particular “ Linesman’s” tribute to the imperturbable bravery 
of the sappers, his curious account of the effect on the 
morale of the British of the uncanny patience of the Boers 
in reserving their fire, and his deliberate statement that 
Colenso was “net destruction, but salvation.” The mis- 
cellaneous articles are hardly up to the usual standard of 
excellence. Dr. Louis Robinson’s paper on “Minds and 
Noses” is a strange mixture of physiology and perséflage; 
but there is a good sketch of “Old Times and New on the 
Indian Borderland” by an Indian Civil Service official, with 
some illuminative anecdotes of General Colley and Lord 
Roberts; and the author of “Musings without Method” dis 
courses with his usual incisiveness on the disorganised condi 
tion of the British theatre. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





SURVEYS HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC. 

Surveys Historic and Economic. By W. J. Ashley, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Economic History in Harvard University. (Longmans 
and Co. 98. pet.)—All intelligent students of economics are 

teful to Professor Asbley for his valuable work, but we confess 
that we hardly see the full justification for the publication in a 
yolume of all the papers contained in this book. Some of the 
essays are of importance, but others are too short and ephemera] 
to be of any significance. Such papers as those on “ Professor 
Knapp’s Lectures,” Professor Hildebrand’s “ Law and Custom,” 
«Me, Jenks on the State and the Clan,” Mrs. Green’s “Town 
Life” “ Gournay,” and other of those contained in this volume, 
which were originally short reviews or literary notices, were 
doubtless of use in that capacity, but should not, we think, 
appear in this more permanent form, since they are not long 
enough to give us any insight into the merits or defects 
of the authors named. The essays generally, as their author 
says, fall into fairly well-defined groups, which he classifies as 
Medieval Agrarian, Medieval Urban, Economic Opinion, 
England and America, Industrial Organisation, Biographical, 
and Academic. The last group, the most interesting of all in 
our judgment, has no relation to the rest of this volume. It dis- 
cusses with much insight University ideals and the respective 
systems of scholarships at Harvard and Oxford. It is in the first 
two departments that Mr. Ashley’s peculiar learning is best dis- 
played. He is,as is well known, a champion of the views of 
early history set forth by M. ustel de Coulanges, as contrasted 
with those of Maurer and Maine. Two essays in the American 
portion of this work are specially worthy of notice; that wherein 
the author shows so clearly why it was that England and her 
American Colonies were almost bound to come to a rupture, and 
that on American Trusts, in which it is shown that the original 
fierce antipathy to these forms of capitalist enterprise is losing 
some of its intensity. Professor Ashley surveys the problem all 
round, and is forced to the conclusion that, where complete 
monopoly has been attained by a Trust, the Government must 
“assume the duty of in some way controlling prices.” An 
interesting essay is that on “ The American Spirit,” coming as it 
does from an observant and cultivated man born and educated in 
England. 








THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 

The Golden Bough: a Study in Magicand Religion. By J. G. 
Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition in 3 vols. (Macmillan 
and Co. 36s. net.)—We need scarcely do more than mention to 
our readers the fact of the second edition of Mr. Frazer's noted 
work dealing with the magic rites connected with the history of 
religions. The work was suggested to Mr. Frazer by a visit to 
the romantic Lake of Nemi, where sacrifice was made by the 
Roman priest who had slain the slayer of his predecessor, and 
who himself was liable to be slain in his turn. Macaulay in one 
of the “Lays” has expressed the story in his ringing verse. 
How came this to be? was the question which Mr. Frazer put to 
himself, and the work before us is the answer to the problem. 
It need not be said that Mr. Frazer passes beyond the rites of the 
Arician priesthood, and surveys a wide field of magic, super- 
stition, rites, and sacrifices. In the course that thought has 
hitherto run, says Mr. Frazer, we trace the mingled threads of 
magic, science, and religion, meaning by science the simple 
truths drawn from observation of Nature. At first there were 
but the threads of science and magic, but deeper and deeper 
was woven into the texture of thought the thread of religion. ‘To 
show forth this result an immense survey is made of human rites 
and sacrifice, the views of Robertson Smith on sacrifice being 
mainly held by the author. To criticise so formidable a work is 
almost impossible. We must leave it with the reader, contenting 
ourselves by saying that in its new edition, which is both 
enlarged and carefully revised, this learned work is an honour to 
English scholarship. 








A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
Manual of Christian Theology on the Inductwe Method. By 
Nathanael Burwash, LL.D., President of Victoria College, Toronto. 
2 vols. (Horace Marshall and Son. 12s.)—In the course of his 


collegiate lectures Dr. Burwash found himself face to face with 
Japanese students, “who must approach the study of Christian 
truth from a point of view quite different from that of their 
European brethren.” He also preached to “a number of keen 
young men familiar with the current scepticism of forty years 


ago.” 


Thus he discovered that much of the old Christian 





apologetics did not meet the case of the sceptic or the in- 
quirer. The present work may therefore be described as a kind 
of resetting of Christianity, not in the sense of any vague 
doctrine or floating ideas, but in a quite orthodox sense, the body 
of doctrine, however, being found rooted in reason and conform- 
ing to the needs of human nature. Hence we have the orthodox 
superstructure on an attempted rational basis. While we should 
not commit ourselves to every proposition laid down here, we yet 
think this 2 remarkable work in many ways. It covers the 
entire ground of Christian doctrine and ethics, and it does so in 
a singularly concise and lucid way. The introduction makes a 
distinction between religion and theology, and relates religious 
faith to revelation, It also briefly investigates religion in its 
historic forms. Having accomplished this, the author comes to 
that one supreme form of religion which we call Christianity, 
and which is conceived as a divine revelation from a supernatural 
order. It is to our mind clear that here is the crux,—Is there 
an invisible and supernatural order? Nearly all the scientific 
thinking of the world for years has proceeded on the assumption 
that there is not. Science has now got to the end of that narrow 
tether, and is feeling tentatively into the void. But that void is 
religion illuminated by the broad light of revelation. In that 
light is there any true Christian doctrine which cannot stand 
before both rational and historic criticism? Dr. Burwash holds 
that there is not, and we must leave our readers to consider care- 
fully the defence of the full body of Christian doctrine which he 
makes on grounds of reason and in the inductive method. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Church of Scotland: her Divisions and Reunions. By C. 
G. McCrie, D.D. (Macniven and Wallace. 5s.)—Dr. McCrie 
does not attempt to give an exhaustive account of the move- 
ments which have taken place within the Seottish Church. He 
does not deal with individual secessions. Consequently we do not 
hear of the Sandemanians, to give @ conspicuous instance of these 
minor revolts, if they may be so spoken of. He describes the 
larger movements, This description it would be quite impossible 
to epitomise in any available space. There was the division of 
the Covenanters into Resolutioners and Protesters. Then the 
indulgences published by Charles II. and James II. produced 
three parties: (1) those who returned to their cures; (2) those 
who did not return but held communion with those who re- 
turned; (3) those who denounced all who had anything to do 
with these concessions. The Seceders of the eighteenth century 
were divided into Burghers and Anti-Burghers, and each of these 
divisions was again sub-divided into Old Light and New Light. 
This is, of course, a very rough and imperfect account, but it 
gives an idea of Dr. McCrie’s subject. His study of it is most 
careful and complete, and he furnishes the necessary supplement 
by a narrative of the reunions in which more comprehensive and 
broader views of Christian unity have happily resulted. 


Charlotte Hanbury: an Autobiography. Tdited by her Niece, 
Mrs. Albert Read. (Marshall Brothers. 6s.)—Miss Hanbury 
reminds us, ina way, of Miss Marianne North (whose paintings 
of the “ flowers of the world” are known to visitors to Kew). 
Both were ever “roaming with a hungry heart,” though the 
hunger was for different things. Miss Hanbury had many things 
in her mind. Religious emotion was the dominating power. 
This took very diverse forms. We find her travelling with 
Miller, of the Bristol Orphanage, on an Evangelistic tour. 
Then she becomes an inmate of a convent, and quits this for 
the house of a French pastor. The convent experience is very 
curious. The Visitor’s activity was very disturbing to the nuns. 
They could not understand her interest in outside things, and 
she felt like “a hare in a schoolroom.” Once two dancing bears 
appeared. Miss Hanbury hailed them with delight, but the piety 
or the fears of the nuns, as Gibbon would have put it, made them 
close every gate and door and draw down every blind. Their 
only occasion of relaxation was the visit of the postman. 
Another motive was the desire to help the distressed. When 
she was a little over twenty, she took up the cause of 
a young German (in one of the small Protestant States) 
whose property had been confiscated and situation lost for 
attending a prayer-meeting. Every one was against her; her 
private friends were angry; the authorities were extremely 
displeased,—“ Our State is never to be likey England” was their 
feeling. And she spoke German very poorly. Still, she went 
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on, finally appealing to the head of the German Lutheran Church 
at Berlin. Inthe end she had her way. She had fluttered the 
dovecotes considerably. “When our Prince heard that an 
English young lady had crossed the sea without father or 
brother or lover, and come to our State, and cared about these 
prisoners, our Prince stared!” This is one of the numberless 
things that make the Germans hate us. A third moving power in 
Charlotte Hanbury was the love of travel and scenery. Alto- 
gether, this is an interesting book, both for its central figure and 
for the glimpses of life at home and abroad which it gives us. 


The Life of Savonarola. By E. L. S, Horsburgh. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Savonarola. By the Rev. George McHardy, 
D.D. (T.and T. Clark. 3s.)—The first of these volumes belongs 
to the series of “ Little Biographies,” the second to that of the 
** World’s Epochmakers,” appearing under the editorship of Mr. 
Oliphant Smeaton. Both are good books; the view taken of 
Savonarola’s character and work is substantially the same in 
both. The two writers agree in thinking that the cause of the 
immediate dominance of the great preacher and of his ultimate 
failure is to be found in the political side of his career. It was 
this that brought him into conflict with the Pope, and in the end 
cost him the support of his fellow-citizens. Indeed, the most 
obvious lesson of the whole history is the warning against 
the “temporal power” creed. Roman apologists are sorely 
put to it when they have to champion such a Pontiff as 
Alexander VI. against such an inspired prophet as Savona- 
rola. Bad as Alexander was, it might have been possible 
for him to have been brought to a better mind by the 
influence of the Florentine preacher. It was the temporal 
power that made it hopeless, all the more so because the 
French proclivities of Savonarola gave the Pope a certain 
vantage ground of patriotism. On the other hand, the Reformer’s 
position was compromised by similar errors. In both of the two 
Lives Savonarola is defended with success against the charge of 
vandalism and indifference to culture that has been brought 
against him. Both agree in preferring Poliziano’s account of 
the last interview between Lorenzo de Medici and the Reformer 
to the more dramatic narrative which commonly holds the 
ground. ‘The evidence of the latter is not without weight, and 
were it in sole possession of the field could not be challenged, but 
Poliziano is much superior as a witness. We must not forget to 
say that Mr. Horsburgh’s volume is well illustrated. 


Blessed Sebastian Newdigate. By Dom Bede Camm, 0O.S.B. 
(Art and Book Company. 2s. 6d. net.)—Sebastian Newdigate came 
of a fawily which belonged, so to speak, to the “ nobility of the 
robe.” His father was a Serjeant-at-Law, and he was one of 
seventeen children (the seventh of ten sons). He became a monk 
at the Charterhouse, and was executed on June 19th, 1535, a 
genuine martyr, whatever we may think of the principles to 
which he bore witness. If Dom Bede Camm had been content to 
claim this honour for his hero and his companions—good. But 
we cannot admit that the execution of the Carthusians was a 
“sight never seen before in England,” and was “the prelude of 
bloody persecution that was to last a hundred and fifty years.” 
What about the victims of the statute “De Heretico Com- 
burendo”? Surely Dom Bede Camm cannot think that it was 
right to burn a Lollard, but wrong to hang, draw, and quarter an 
orthodox Carthusian. As for the hundred and fifty years, nota 
few of the “martyrs” between 1535 and 1685 were scarcely 
distinguishable from traitors and murderers, 


Two books about cathedrals may be mentioned together. 
Hereford Cathedral, by the Very Rev. Dean Leigh (Isbister and 
Co, Is. net), after giving a short historical sketch of the church, 
describes the architecture and the chief features of the building 
in a popular way. This description is greatly assisted by the 
very pretty illustrations which have been furnished by the pencil 
of Mr. Hedley Fitton.——-Saint David’s: the Cathedral and See, 
by Philip A. Robson (G. Bell and Sons, 1s, 6d.), belongs to 
“ Bell’s Cathedral Series.” The whole subject is treated more 
at length, as the plan of the series demands. The illustrations 
are from photographs. 


Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days. By E. Marston. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co. 5s.)—Mr,. Marston has done all that was 
possible for his subject, but that has sometimes been but little. 
The two conspicuously best of these eight papers are VII. and 
VIIL., dealing with William Shelton and Thomas Lackington. 
Both of these men told their own story, and the only difficulty 
here has been to choose, About the others, as booksellers, we do 
not really hear much, doubtless because there is not much to be 
heard. And what Mr. Marston says of Samuel Richardson is to 
a certain extent true ofothers. They were more properly printers 











nomena 
than booksellers. Of bookselling proper we hear more from 


Lackington than from all the others put together, 4 ve 
interesting book might be made if we could ouly get at a 
materials. Probably they do not exist. What a pity it is that the 
late Mr. Bernard Quaritch did not put down his experiences, His 
was, of course, bookselling and bookbuying in ezcelsis, There 
have been other less exalted personages who would have had 
much that was interesting to tell us if they had only thought it 
worth while, Some of our older readers will remamber Baldock 
who had a shop in High Holborn that was crammed with second. 
hand books from cellar to attic. What a book he might hayg 
written about the trade if he had thought fit! One thing would 
have gone near to bresking his heart if he had lived down to the 
present day, the “slump” that has come to pass in classical 
books. Only the ediliones principes have kept up their price, 


Notes of a Rambler. By D. Brown Anderson. (Houlston ang 
Sons. 53.)—Mr. Anderson has given us here between thirty and 
forty papers. Some of them are transcripts of natural scenes. 
now and then we find a vein of speculation; commonly we have 
biographical sketches. Naturally most of the subjects are Scots; 
the majority are Judges; sometimes we have a poet—Scotland 
has not produced these plentifully of late—and even a “play. 
actor.” The whole makes a very pleasant, readable book, with 
now and then a good story. Here is a specimen: “It may be 
doubted,” said a certain censor castigatorque minorum, “ whether 
any man of our age has bathed more deeply in the sacred foun. 
tains of antiquity.” (He wascensuring a certain want of rever. 
ence exhibited about an eminent scholar.) “Or come up drier,” 
was the answer. 


Anni Fugaces. By R. C. Lehmann. (Joha Lane. 3s. 6d.)—This 
“ Book of Verse, with Cambridge Interludes,” strengthens our 
belief that, whatever may be the present supply in this country 
of really humorous prose, of humorous verse we have an abund. 
ance, mostly of good, and sometimes even of excellent, quality, 
There is a serious vein to be found now and then. Some of 
the most felicitous of these pieces are “In Memoriam.” What- 
ever the theme, we find easy versification, good taste, and 
humour, never forced, but almost always effective. Many things 
might well be chosen for quotation, Here are the last lines of 
“A Retriever’s Epitaph.” After celebrating the deceased’s 
virtues as a sporting-dog, his staunchness, his retrieving skill, 
and tke softness of his mouth, it goes on :— 
Through Spring and Summer, in the sportless days, 

Cheerful he lived a life of simpler ways : 

Chose, since official dogs at times unbend, 

The household cat for confidante and friend ; 

With children, friendly but untaught to fawn, 

Romped through the walks and trolicked on the lawn; 

Rejoice, if one the frequent ball should throw, 

To fetch it, scampering gaily to and fro, 

Content through every chauge of sportive mood 

If one dear voice, one only, called him good. 


Such was my Dog, who now without my aid 
Hunts through the shadow-land, himself a shade ; 
Or, couched intent before some ghostly gate, 
Waits for my step, as here he used to wait,” 


The last two couplets are perfect. 


The Private Life of the King. By One of his Majesty’s Servants, 
(C. Arthur Pearson. 5s.)—We do not much like this kind of 
book. But as it is bound to come, it is well to have it written by 
some one who knows, and has every reason for showing discretion, 
tact, and taste. This can truly be said of the volume before us, 
and it is not necessary to say more. The subject will sufficiently 


recommend it, 


Gardening for Beginners. By E. T. Cook. (G. Newnes and 
Country Life Office. 10s. 6d.)—Here is yet another book about 
gardening, full of information about both the useful and the 
ornamental, and as far as we have been able to test it—neces- 
sarily on but few points—emizently practical. The beginner, 
by the way, will have gone a long way before he has assimilated 
the contents of this stout volume of nearly five hundred pages, 
but then alia aliis curae, and the wider the choice that is offered 
by a volume of this kind the better. 





Tales of the Stumps. By Horace Bleakley. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—Here we have some entertaining stories, in which 
cricket and love-making are cleverly compounded. “ Playing 
Substitute,” where Lady Kitty, much against her will, is 
enlisted in an eleven, and stands up against much faster bowling 
than she likes, is as good as any. The sequence of incidents 
which leads to this result, though somewhat farcical, is distinctly 
ingenious. “The All England Eleven” is a good adaptation of 
the famous scene in “ The Golden Butterfly ” where the Oil Kiag 
is introduced tothe most eminent writers and philosophers of 
the day,—got up for the occasion,——Cricket Stories, gathered 
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vy 0. W, Aleock (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol, 1s.), are, on the 
ne hand, true, or claim to be true, though some of them make 
vonsiderable demands on our faith. However that may be, there 


is @ considerable amount of amusement tobe got out of them. 








ScHooL-BooKs.—Euripides : Medea. Edited by John Thompson, 
WA. and T. N. Mills, M.A. (W. B. Clive. 3s. 6d.)—This is one 
uf the “University Tutorial Series,” and must be allowed the 
vradit of belonging to a very useful set of text-books. The 
oduction is brief, and, as far as it goes, correct. There are 


intr 
objections, however, to great subjects—as, eg., the dramatic 

uality of the work of Euripides—being disposed of in a few lines. 
if 


Something might advantageously have been said about the 
yersificution of Euripides. The Medea is an early play, and 
exbibits the poet at his best, so far as the versification is con- 
cerned. ——Le Blocus, by Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by Arthur 
k. Ropes, M.A. (Cambridge University Press); and by the same 
author and editor, and from the same publishers, Waterloo.—— 
readings in Welsh History. By Ernest Rhys. (Longmans and Co, 


1s, $d.) 


We have to record the appropriate appearance of a number of 
«[]ustrated Guide-Books” (Ward, Lock, and Co., 1s. each), These 
are, taking the English subjects first in alphabetical order, 
The Lake District from Carnforth to Penrith and from Shap to the 
Furness Coast; The Isle of Wight; Llandudno and the Northern 
Section of North Wales; London; Lowestoft, with Excursions to 
Norwich, the Broads, fc. ; in Scotland, Oban, Fort William, and the 
Vestern Highlands ; in Ireland, The Donegal Highlands; and on 
he Continent, Belgium, the Ardennes, and Holland. All the 
volumes are furnished with good maps, and are otherwise illus- 
trated, while they are of a weight and size which make them 


practically available to the traveller. They seem to have met | 
with considerable acceptance, the “ London ” volume, in particu- | 


lar, having reached, we observe, its mineticth thousand.—lIn the 
“Way-About Series of Gazetteer Guides” (Iliffe, Sons, and 
Sturmey) we have The Way about Cambridgeshire and Fenland, by 
George Day (1s. net). We would gladly have had some more 
details about the Fen Country and the draining of it. Fen 
Drayton Village, for instance, might have been mentioned, con- 
taining as it does the house where Cornelius Vermuyden dwelt, 
and where we may still see his motto, “ Niet Zonder Arbyt,” over 
the door, 


New Epitions.—We are glad to welcome a new edition, 
making the fifth thousand, of the Rev. A. J. Church’s moving 
tale of the Early Christians, To the Lions (Seeley and Co., 1s. 6d.) 
There is no path of fiction more beset with pitfalls than that 
which leads ad leones, but Mr. Church has treated his theme with 
a reticence, a simplicity, aud a dignity which greatly enhance the 
impressiveness of his story. 








[*,* Erratum.—In our notice of The Sailing-Boat (May 25th), 
the author’s name should have been Folkard, and the price £2 2s.] 
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MENDED by the Head of the Winchester College Mission, Portsmouth, 
as CONFIDENTIAL CLERK to a gentleman, or for any position of trust. 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 











——__ 
WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1899, 


OEN TRAD Wee SH BOARD 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-INSPECTOR, ’ 
The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Beard will short) 
to the appointment of an Assistant-Inspector. Y Procead 
ote aca sg will be deemed bo my 
JYommencing salary, £300 per annum, exclusive of travelling & 
Further particulars relating to the appointment may be pte ee 
undersigned not later than Tuesday, June 18th, 1901, Tom the 
THE CLERE. 


une 3rd, If Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, 
LANDOVERY COLLEGQY 
Al ber of SCHOLARSHIPS will be OF 
large number o} L S will be FERED i 
—Further particulars apply to the WARDEN. ™ SEPTEMBER 


NITED SERVICES COLLEGE 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. p 
FOUNDATIONERSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS.—An ELECTION to Tw} 
Special Foundationerships will TAKE PLACE during JULY. My 
Applications must reach the SECRETARY by July 3rd. 


: can oF Saget 

_ HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER 
COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort; sound modern educatio: s 
languages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired, Backwar{ 
and delicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupil 
received.—The Misses ELY, care of Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London ” 


OURNEMOUTH SCHOOL.—A First-class Modem 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 

and Hants County coon Preparation given for Professional, Scientific, op 
Commercial Life. Magnificent _new ouildings, furnished with every modern 
appliance, Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond) 


[EAE-CARTER HOUSE SCHOOL, “NEAR Stu, 
Thorough education. Individual attention. 


BOYS. Successful preparation for public exams, 
Highest references from parents of pupils. 


June 8rd, 1901. 

















LL 

WN ALVERN COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP hxXaAM. 
NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year} 

Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations g 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 4 
scholurship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


D ° VBR COLL REE 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
ev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
______Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


ADJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 








t PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
vosition received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls, 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W: 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to ith, 
for CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. Large wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
2 WOMEN TEACHERS, HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE— 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics. Ling’s Swedish System. There are 
more posts open for teachers trained at this College than can be filled, at good 
salaries.—Apply for Prospectus, 








if OH. MADCHENSCHULE OBERURSEL a. TAUNTS, 
i. —A lim. number of GIRLS RECEIVED as BOARDERS by the Head. 
Mistress. O. has a good bracing climate and is close to Homburg v.d. Héhe& 
Franukfort-on-Maine. Res. teachers. Caref. education in all branches, incl, 
household training if des. Moderate terms; Germ. & Engl, ; references.—Prosp, 
on appl., Fraulein WALTHER, Dr.Phil. 


i OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to l4, 
i Resident Masters; Governess. House 
Good playground and field for 





PREPARED for the Public Schools. 
stands high on Cliif overlooking Sea, 
games 


{ BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
3, —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood, 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Tllustrated prospectus, references, &&., on application, 


EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL, 
4 Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School, 
Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden, 
Inclusive Fees from £59. 


KTILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.— An Unsec- 

tarian First-Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar- 
ships. NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 9th and 10th. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
i English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Cheper 
Compavions, y Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASLA, AUSTRALASIA, SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended,—141 Regent Street, W. 


rf\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGEfor WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Principal, MissM. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
College providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University, The students 
attend tle Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice 2 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in ee ge 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 
“JEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD: 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heal 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H, FRAMPTON STALLABD, 

M.A., Oxon, 
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T HE t CAMBRIDGE. 


OLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
ENTRANCE SCO obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ee 1 al _ 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

“ unds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 


8S Cc H OO L, 








a ae visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER | 


temceiy Assiatant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 





a. ees a r ‘ . 
AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIBLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined eee, Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
religio Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
ean Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


ae, 1 ~ 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BDERKS.— 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 90 guineas per annum), TWO 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS, TWO ARMY CLASS EXHIBITIONS, ONE 
NAYPETED FOR on JULY 31st, AUGUST Ist and 2nd. Candidates must be 
oan 13 and 15 on August Ist. Also TWO NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS 
for Boys between 11 and 13.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 








for Boys between 11 8 
IGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY | 
T SCHOOL for GIRLS will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER, 1901.— | 


For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. GEOBGE F. E, SCOTT, Wycombe Abbey 
School, Bucks. Bouck aati - al, 
DUCATION and COUNTRY LIFE on Surrey Hills 
(400 ft.)—10 GIRLS RECEIVED by Mrs. HANNAY and her Daughters 

for thorough Education. Resident foreign governess ; visiting Loudon teachers. 
Free and healthy outdoor life, and great attention paid to the development of 
individual character. Physical training, organised games, hockey, tennis, &c, 
References permitted to Lord Alverstone, Sir Ralph Thompson, Ludy Barbour, 
jothers—Spange Hawe, Ewhurst, Guildford, 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life, French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


qISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
)i. High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a enltivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tenuis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 


JORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
J GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


ANNE'S SCHOOL, REWLEY HOUSE, WELLING- 

e TON SQUAKE, OXFORD. Established 1851. (Under the care of the 
Sisters of S. Thomas Ye Martyr).—Thorough modern education in all branches, 
Pupils prepared for Oxford Local, London Matriculation, and other Examina- 
tious. Resident English and Foreign Mistresses, and visiting Professors, 
Home comforts; healthy situation.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 





auc 











EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 im value, will be OFFERED | 


jor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship aud Oue 
Exhibition will be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 


) for special preparatious for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 


the Navy. 
U N DL E S C H ce &.. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th and lvth. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
bere? CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational Frencn rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ETTES COLLEGE, DI: 











EDINBURGH- 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 24th. There will be a 
COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS held at the College on 
JULY llth and 12th, Names should be sent to HEAD-MASTER by July Ist. 


V ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, es 








SPALDING.— 
' Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staif of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
Situation, Terms moderate. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 








in JUNE.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, | 


Sherborne, Dorset. 
L E N A L M O N D. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£80 to £20) WILL BE AWARDED in JULY. 


Examination at Glenalmond, July 16th and 17th, or by arrangement elsewhere. 
Subjects are Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy, &c., with no extrafee. Juniors School (9-13). 

_Apply to Reverend THE WARDEN, Glenalmond. 








A SSISTAN T SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
oh BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School, 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 













round; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
music, painting, and University examinations, Special Terms 
for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—Tie Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bari., G.C,S.I., and many 
ers, Iliustrated prospectus on application, 


al attention to health and physical development. Careful | 


CLASS EXHIBITION (all value 30 guineas per annum), will be | 


W.C, | 


| AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
AY MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
| Fields ten acres, Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
| enced specialists ouly. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
| languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
| of girls, Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
| for girls under 15, will beawardel ia September.—Full particulars on application 
| to the SECRETARY. The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7th. 





4 ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 

£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 

at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House having 

increased the accommodation, names can be received for next Term.—Apply for 

| information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX, 


} 

| EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
| Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 








} the School. Large gymnasium and playing-ileld. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





[FJARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
' Director—G. M, SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 

| Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.L 

| Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 
| Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 
| 





| ESWICK SCHOOL.—FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
, SHIPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £35 per annum. Examination im 
| July (London, Manchester, and Keswick). Candidates must be over 10 and 
| under 14. Full allowance for age.—Prospectus and full details, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, 


MFNORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Duughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. ‘The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical Examinations. 














ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 

University Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate aud large grounds, 
Highest English references. 





OURT HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 

. now a VACANCY for one LADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 

Country Home for Ladies mentally afflicted. Regular medical attendance with 

7 a care and supervision.—For terms and full particulars address Miss 
iS. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a yeur. 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anue’s, Abbots Bromley, 

Rugeley, Staffs. 


we! MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
a Under the Bishop of Southampton and Rev. A. Talbot. 
Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art train- 
| ing and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees 
| £00 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


i « 
UEEN MARGARET’S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
4 CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss AGNES BODY, late Head-Mistress of the Lincoln 
High School. Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
Splendid situation on south cliff. Sea-bathing. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NEVER SIT F OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
~ aaa Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women's Hostel, 
urham. 


V ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 

GRAY &PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchoolforGirls. Extensive groundsin 

beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 

CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lrmirtep. 

ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. shat (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staf. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance wud 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 

Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Ru: 
| Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, k 
| cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, 2: 
| swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
| G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. ss 

COLLEGE FOR 


| 
NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS. 
| GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
| Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménuégoz, the Arch- 
| deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. atcgdanst tir hse. “" 
| IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and _ country 
| surroundings.—References aud prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 6 
residential Scholarships, 5 non-residential Scholarships, aud 3 Exhibitions. 
—For particulars apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 
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Resa AaL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School having become VACANT by the 
appointment of the Rev. G. H. Williams to the Head-Mastership of the Carlisle 
Grammar School, the GOVERNOES INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
and not over 35 years of age. 

Income about £380, with Head-Master’s House erected in 1893 providing 
accommodation for 30 Boarders, 

The School was reopened under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners in 
January, 1887, and the number of Seholars in the School is now 102. 

The School Buildings are new. 

The New Head-Master will be required to enter on bis duties at the end of 
the present term, 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all 
applications, marked ‘Grammar School,” must be sent before June 18th. 

o , R. H. GREENWOOD, 

May 25th, 1901. Solicitor, Kendal. 
as NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of this School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Office 
+} an ualaaeaaaaiaa vacant by the Election of Dr. James Gow to Westminster 
School. 

Particulars of the Appointment may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, accompanied by not more than five recent Testimonials, 
must be sent not later than Monday, June 17th, 1901. 

EDWARD H. FRASER, 
King Street, Nottingham, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


WOMEN 








COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent by June 15th to the SECRETARY, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


BEDFORD 





HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 

COMPANY, Limited, will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS for 

the BIRKENHEAD HIGH SCHOOL. Salary, £250 per annum and capitation 

tees.—Applications must be sent, not later than June 27th inst., to the SECRE- 

TARY of the Company, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W., from whom 
further information may be had. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


STANLEY JEVONS PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Council is prepared to receive Applications for the Professorship of 
Political Economy. Particulars as te duties and emoluments may be obtained 
trom the Registrar. Applications should be sent to the Kegistrar on or before 


June 24th, 
S. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 








REYMANN’S INSTITUT, NEU-WATZUM WOLFEN- 
BOTTEL, N. GERMANY.—VACANCIES for PUPILS and PUPIL- 
TEACHERS. Escort from London end of June, and beginning of August.— 
References from Miss A. H. Schepel, Sesame House, 43a Acacia Road, St. 
Jehn’s Wood, London, N.W.; Mrs. Robertson, Stromberry Villa, Newhaven 
Road, Edinburgh ; Dr. Valentine, Millbank House, Girvan, Ayrshire. 


St: MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIBE. 








Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE,. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


QFALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH.— 
Principals: Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Sc. Sound educa- 
tion, physical ani mental, in splendid climate. Training in social duties. 


EPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

) at REPTON on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to elect to Five ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, £60, £40, £20, £20 respectively. Additional exhibi- 
tions may be awarded. Candidates must be over 12 and under 15 years of age 
on July 5th—Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. A. J. 
LAWRENCE, Bookseller, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 








[June 8, 1901, 
a 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN ; 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS : sent gratis os 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., “ASSOCLAY full 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Ma2OX, 
“Triform, Londen.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), ddress, 

LADY, wali 


geri and SHORTHAND WRITER.—A 

educated, with good knowledge of German and French, wishes t 
with a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an office, or as PRIVATE SECRETANS 
Four years’ experience. Good references.—M. C.,” 7 Elliscombe Road, 04 
IABLE TY PEWRITIN 


Charlton, S.E. 
8a, per Thousand Words. Sample on application, 








EL 
Circulars duplicated, 3s. per hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Miss J. S. PARKINTON, West Ayton, Yorkshire, 
[ THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pg 
with a Quill-like action, = 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s, 14, 
T, FISHER UNWD, Paternoster Square, London, 


G, 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS..0..sccssccssssssssssssssssssssssssesssesee £40,000,000, 


Se 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landeg 

J or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY LN TEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital £500,000, 

£6 6s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, £7 173, 

e CHAMONIX and GRINDELWALD TOURS, vid Dover and Calais 

kxtended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, the Engadine, the Tyrol, ae. 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE. P 

IUustrated Programme, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
; “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, B23, 
Museum, Sheifield, who cleared plague of them from Shetticld Workhouse, 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tinsg, ls, 3d, 
Qs, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shefiield. 


JOOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.— Poetry for 
J) Children,” 2 vols., 1809; “‘ Prince Dorus,” 1811; ‘Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
18u9; Browning’s “ Pomegranates,” 1841; ‘ Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “Jorrocks’ 


Jaunis,” 1838 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols; 
“ Wild Wales,” 


“Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ‘* Bible in Spain,’’ 3 vols. (lst Ed.) ; 

3 vols., [862.— BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright St., Pirmingham, 
LD BOOKS.—A. RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE 

for JUNE contains Old English Literature—Seventeenth - Century 

Poetry—Early Printing—Topography and County Maps—Old Almanacs and 

Newspapers—Drama and Stage—English and French History—Larly Military 

Treatises—Trials—Shakespeariana—and By-Ways of Literature. Post-free.— 

24 Great Windmill Street, Loudon, W, 


[2 00KS BARS AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer International 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., as new, £4 18s. 64, Librariesand Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr, A. LIONEL ISAAC'S STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued, 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. . 





























Hy Pr 5.0 oat C L LE @ E— 
a SIX OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £30 each, will be 
awarded in July.—Apply the BURSAR, 


pen BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 





BOYS, 388 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. Highest references from 
Parents and Head-Masters.—HALF-TERM BEGINS JUNE 10th. 


WP OURNEMCUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
J M.A., F.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient 
‘tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) preparing for University, 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W: 
Patron— HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient end Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership. 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
Firru Epition, 1888, 2 vols. royal Svo, price 2ls.; to Members, lts. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Libraman, 





Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Si ¥ 
erms, &¢., apply to WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


rANHE OWENS COLLEGE. — PROFESSORSHIP of 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. The COUNCIL, having instituted a Pro- 
jessorship of English Literature, INVITES APPLICATIONS.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications should 
be sent on or before June 15th.—S. CHAF FERS, Registrar. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
dc SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


NUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
K BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? Enotisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of persoually inspected establishments. 


XPERIENCED Middle-aged LADY DESIRES 
POSITION 2s LADY SUPERINTENDENT of Home or Institution, 

Lady Housekeeper, or Chaperone to motherlessfaimily, or any position of trust. 
Speaks French and German; drives, cycles; would travel. Highest refereuces, 
—Miss B., Mount Rosa, Vroughty Ferry, Scotland, 




















H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
YUTIONS in LNDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIVCA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-iree. 
LIBRARIES PUECHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


WHERE IS YOUR HUSBAND? 


AND OTHER BROWN STUDIES. 


By GEORGE FROST 
(Mrs. Octavius Eddison). 











All copies having been sold, a new supply will be ready on 
Monday next. 


Published by Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 17 Cecil Court, W.0, 
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You do not wish to be 


Left Out, yet unless 
you act now, you’ will 


be too late to join 


the thousands who are getting the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’”’ at half-price, and that 
half-price in easy payments—5s. first, then 
after you get the 25 volumes, 12s. a month. 
Let the ‘Daily Mail’ send you full details 
of the greatest bargain ever offered. But our 


offer is final. It can never be renewed. 





= a8 











—— 








Specimen Volumes, Bindings and Bookease can be seen 
and full details obtained at the following places :— 
LONDON: NEAR BOUVERIE ST., FLEET ST. 
“DAILY MAIL’ OFFICE, 4 Carmelite House, Tallis 
Street, E.C. 
NEAR THE BANK. 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., Ltd., Pianoforte Dealers, 46 
Moorgate Street, E.C. 
WEST END. 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., Ltd., Pianoforte Deaiers, 207 & 
209 Regent Street, W. 


MANCHESTER: Messrs. FORSYTH BROS, 126 & 128 
Deansgate. 


IF YOU CANNOT CALL— 
WRITE. 

Please send me the Illustrated 
Prospectus of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” order form, and full 
details of the “DAILY MAIL” 
offer. 


INGE sive ia csecensddscedecdecccecctees 
Rank or Occupation ..ccrcccececens 


Inquiry Ferm. 








This Inquiry 
Form can be sent 
in an open enve- 
lope with only a 
halfpenny stamp. 
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Please Address to the ‘DAILY MAIL” (Encyelopzdia Department), 
4 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 
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“We predict that whosoever reads this, 
one of the most masterly of Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton’s productions, will be carried along 
by swiftly-moving events full of delightful 
excitement.” —Tue Fievp. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 6s. 


A VANISHED RIVAL. 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 


Author of “In the Day of Adversity,” 
“The Hispaniola Plate,” &c. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 























JUST PUBLISHED, 5s. 


AN ETON BOY’S LETTERS 


By NUGENT BANKES, 


Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton,” &c. 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 





THE ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Ready in a few days, price 7s. 6d., 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1901. 


With Five Special Rembrandt Photogravures and about 
200 Exquisite Reproductions, cloth, gilt edges. 


*,* Also in Five Parts, 1s. each. 


“The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed 
within reach of the public.’— Westminster Gazette. 


CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers, 


TS 


THE CAUSES OF UNIONIST DISCONTENT. 
By ‘‘AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND.” 
SEE 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


For JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 


Other Articles in the same Numbor are :— 
ErisopEs oF THE MONTH. 
Ovr Next Buunper mn Soutn Arnica. By Sydney Brooks, 
A Rapicat's PLea ror Conscription. By Lord Newton, 
6*MorGANFERING.” By W. R. Lawson. 
Tue FatHer oF EnGiisu Economics. By W. H. Mallock. 
M. Rostanp'’s Piays. By Miss Godley. 
Tue InpIAN Civi Service as A Cancer. By Sir Charles Roe. 
Amcrican AFrarrs. By A. Maurice Low. 
WIti Lonpon RE SvuFrocaTEp? By H. W. Wilson. 
Tue IpEaLs OF THE AMERICAN ScHooL-cmu. By Miss Catherine Dodd, 
Tue Focus or Asratic Ponicy. With Map of the Baghdad Railway. By ‘X.” 
GreaTeER BRITAIN. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


London : 


MUDIE’S LIBRAR 


(LIMITED), 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 
BOCK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE ALFRED JEWEL. An Historical Essa 


By Joun Earue, M.A., LL.D., Rector of Swanswick, Pre : 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxtenst bs 
4to, buckram, with Coloured Illustrations, Woodcuts, and Map, 123, 6a net 


SPECTATOR.—“It is much more than a description of th 
ing as this is itself; it isan essay on the great King, with especial eyntne 
the Somersetshire epoch of his life...... There will doubtless be a consid, = 
Alfred literature during the present year, but this volume will hard] _ ie 
passed in interest,” atten 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN 
GOWER, Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions Notes. 
Glossaries, by G. C. MacauLay, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trini Cola 
ae Vols, II. and IJI., ENGLISH WORKS. 8yo, bu te 
each, 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY 


D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. Including his Posthumous Work 

With Prefaces, Annotations, Appendices, aud an Account of his Life, 8, 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Hon. LL.D, Glas by 
and Edinburgh, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the id 
versity of Edinburgh. With a Portrait, &c.,in 4 vols. crown 8v0, cloth, ols 





This is virtually a new book, having been almost wholly rewritten, 


*,* THE LIFE AND LETTERS, which are not included in the New Editi 
are sti!l obtainable in one demy 8vo volume, 16s, 2 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS AND FORMs. 


Ry Sir Courtenay Ixpert, K.C.S.L, C.1.E., Parliamentary Counsel to the 
Treasury ; sometime Member of the Council of the Governor-General of 
India. 8vo, half-roan, lés, 


THE LEGAL PROCEDURE OF CICERO's 


TIME. By A. H. J. Greeniver, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hert. 
ford College; Lecturer in Aucient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Author of ‘‘ Infamia in Roman Law.” 8vo, cloth, 21s. 4 


CELTIC FOLKLORE: Welsh and Manx. By 


Joan Ruys, M.A., D.Litt., Hon, LL.D. of the University of Edinburgh, 
Professor of Celtic, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8¥o, cloth, 
gilt top, 21s. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C, 








FROM GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST, 
A NEW WORK BY M. MAETERLINGK. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


THE LIFE OF 
THE BEE. 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 5s. net, 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE.—‘ Is a veal classic. It is so seldom that ws 
find @ masterpiece in the jumble of modern books that we welcome the more 
gladly this amiable treatise.” 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘ 3f. Maeterlinck fits dazzling new facts uith equally 
dazzling new comment....A book that hus a quick immediate interest and really 


deserves to be real and studied.” 
+ 
‘) 


The DAILY NEWS ranks it “ Among the great prose poems of the world.” 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—“ The author has only one predecessor~ 
the Roman poet Virgil.” 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 





241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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SURREY HILLS. 


Juableand important FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
ee in one of the best positions of this very beautiful favourite 


locality, and known as 
UNLEY HILL, Dorking, 


ising about 382 Acres of undulating Park and Wood Land, 
ich charming views are obtained, extending across the 
ed hills and valleys towards Effingham, Leatherhead, 
d Bookham; all of which are within easy reach, giving 
ital services of trains to all parts of the metropolis. 


THE greg laste tata 
sli harming Park of about 20 acres, is built in the Jacobean 
which if co cg pene finished with great taste; has a very imposing 
style, 0 ~™ red brick, with handsomely carved brick panels and gables with 
eae stone roofs, andacentre Watch Tower, from which some of the 
Der byeetifal views of typical Surrey scenery are obtained, and occupies three 
~ of aFront Quadrangular Court approached by a carriage drive skirted 

i wns. 

by expansive La THE HOUSE es 
i llowing well-arranged accommodation, approached from 
contains, fe nador aft. long, and the handsome Gallery, off which lead 
the ae 1 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 Bath Rooms, Housemaids’, Linen, and 
5 eg By a secondary staircase the upper floor is reached with 6 
ona ts’ drooms, numerous Store and Box Rooms. On the Ground Floor 
pany linen Lobby and the Great Hall, 33 ft. by 18 ft., extending to the roof, 
th handsome open stove fireplace. Off the Hall are Cloak Room and Inuer 
Hall from which springs the Grand Staircase rising to the large square 
; ding and Gallery on the First Floor. Pleasant square Morning Room, with 
pov Bay Windows, communicating with Tiled Conservatory ; handsome Draw- 


Compr 
from wh 
well-timber 
Dorking, an 
access to cap’ 


ing Room, o/1 \ : : = 
rind ing on to Verandah and the Grounds; eonvenient Library, 
bsg Tt; well-lighted Dining Room, with panelled walls, 24ft. 9 in: 


by 16ft. Sin. ; Smoking Room, 17 ft. by 16ft. 10in. The Domestic Apartments, 
which are approached through separate Corridor, are conveniently planned, 
pel. ample for a house of this character, There are numerous dry Wiue, Beer, 
Coal, and other Cellars in the Basement. 

Atashort distance from the House is a large Yard enclosed by numerous 
Buildings, comprising an erection of 3-stall Stable, Harness and Cleaning Room, 
a Double and a Single Coach-house, 4 Loose Boxes, a 2-stall Stable, and a Coach- 
man’s Cottage. An Engine House fitted with Steam Engine for Pumping hard 
and soft Water to Mansion and Outbuildings, Adjoining is the Farmyard, 
having Cowsheds, Cart-horse Stables, and large Barn 110 ft. long, Yardman’s 
Cottage, &c. There are extensive Kitchen Gardens enclosed by high brick 
walls, with Greenhouse, Forcing Pits, &e. Sitnate in and around are 6 conveni- 
ent Cottages. The Lands, which in all extend to 382 acres, comprise about 263 
acres of rich Pasture and Grass Lands, about 38 acres of Fertile Arable Land, and 
x) acres of Wood, &. The whole is in hand, and possession will be given on 
completion of the purchase. Messrs. 

YAREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, BREACH, 

GALSWORTHY, and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 
TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C., on THURSDAY, July 18th, 1901, at 2 o'clock, 
the above important FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. 

Particulars, plan, views, and conditions of sale may be obtained of Messrs. 
FLADGATE & Co., Solicitors, 2 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, 8.W.; at the 
Auction Mart; and of Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co., 29 Fleet 
Street, Temple Bar, E.C. 











FROM J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last 
Years of Queen Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME, Author of “The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. 
Demy 8voe, 16s. 
“A brilliant and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily 


Telegraph. 
“To write the story of those years a better man than Major Hume could 


he ve been chosen.” —Athenawn. 





Woman’s Memories 
of the War. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Crown &vo, 5s. 


A wholly exceptional experience of a woman's work in 
the South African Campaign. 





BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 
By Watter Sicurt. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. Gd, net. 

“ At once erudite and brilliant...... the ablest defence of the policy of making 
peace at Utrecht yet written......will take its place among the best political 
biographies in our language.’ —Speaker, 

“ Admirable...... Mr. Siche! bas drawn the world in which Bolingbroke lived 
with a brilliant pen. He has sketched Addison and Steele, Swift and Arbuth- 
not, Marlborough and Peterborough, with amazing speed and amazing 
accuracy.” —Spectator. 












ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Bowron 
Kine, Author of **A History of Italian Unity,” and Tuomas Okey. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“A careful and thoughtful description of Italy as it now is, distinguished 
..NOt Only by the thoroughness and knowledge which it displays, but also by 
the admirable style in which it is written.’’—Manchester Guardian. 








A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. By Botton Kine, M.A. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Maps and 
Plans, 24s. net. 

“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 

Italian movement......faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 





DIGBY, LONG, & C0.’S NEW LIST. 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAIDEN’S CREED. By the 


Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” “ A Prick of Conscience,” &c. 
[Just out. 


MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN’S NEW NOVEL. 

A SEA OF FORTUNE. Author of 

“The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” “ Only a Flirt,” &c. Cloth, 6s, [Just out. 
W. CARTER PLATT’S NEW BOOK. 

BETWIXT THE LING AND THE 


LOWLAND. By the Author of ‘‘ The Tuttlebury Tales,” &. With Ilus- 
trations by the Author. Pictorial cloth, 6s, [Next week, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANIMA VILIS.” 


DEVAYTIS. By MARYA RODZIEWICZ,. 
Translated by the Count S. pz Sorssons. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

| LITERATURE,—“ ‘ Devaytis’ is a far tiner novel than ‘ Anima Vilis.’ 

the book which won Miss Rodziewicz her popularity in Poland; it earned 











! her the prize in the Warsaw Courier's open competition in 1888 and evoked 


} 


27 ft. Gin. by 17it., with large square Bay Window and another 


| 


; 


enthusiastic praise in the Polish reviews.’ 
GLASGOW HERALD.—* This clever Polish authoress has given us another 
of her vivid impressionist tales......she has a masterly direct touch that reminds 
us somewhat of the great Russian (Tolstoi).” 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ Count de Soissons has done well to give us a trans- 
lation of this charming romance, to read which is a brain-rest after the 
hackneyed, stereotyped modern novel.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The story is one of considerable power.” 


| LIVERPOOL DAILY POSi'.—“ A capital Polish story......There are some 





| 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 
and Life. By J. A. Hosson. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
“This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, and 
which every social reformer would do well to study with care.” 
—NManchester Guardian, 








London : J, NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 


fine scenes in the book...... also a quite enchanting love episode,” 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. By the 


Author of “The Angel of the Covenant,” “I'd Crowns Resign,” &, 
Pictorial cloth, 6s. [Third Large Edition in the press. 
MORNING POST.—“ An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently done. Mr. 
Cobban has produced as entertaining a yarn as we have come across for many a 
long day.” 
LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ A detective story of a quite uncommon order, 
and a more fascinating book of its kind could not well be conceived.” 


THE EMPEROR’S DESIGN. By 


Surgeon-Major H. M. Grrennovw, Author of ‘The Bow of Fate,” “ Brenda's 
Experiment,” ‘‘ The Tower of Ghilzen,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
First Review: DUNDEE COURIER.—“ A powerfully written story dealing 
with life in India......The interest is maintained from the first to the last page. 
poe The life in the Emperor's harem is graphically described......The book is 
written by one who is evidently familiar with the country and the people,” 


FERGUS HUME’S LATEST SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—‘‘Is quite the most brilliant detective story Mr. 
Hume has given us since he nade such a remarkable hit in ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,’” Pictorial cloth, 6s, [Fisth Edition in the Press, 


London: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO., 18 BouvERIE STREET, E.C, 





It is 





SANDS AND Co. 


Published This Week. 
THE ASHANTI CAMPAIGN OF 1900. By 


Lieut.-Col, A. F. Montanaro, R.A., and Capt. Armitage, D.S.O. With 
Illustrations, Map, and Plan of Kumasi, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LENA LAIRD. A Novel. By W.J. Larptay, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Royal Academy: its Uses and Abuses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOGS’ TALES. ByR. J. Luoyp Pricer, Author 


of “ Rabbits for Powder and Rabbits for Profit.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








THREE POWERFUL NOVELS. 
TAKEN BY ASSAULT. By Mortey Roperts, 


THE HERITAGE. 


BURCHETT. 6s. 


NEW YORK. 


sy Epwin Pues and G. 
By Epcar Fawcerr. 6s. 


LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





ink 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and apwards. 


~~ ~~~ 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. S 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C, 
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MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. 


Have Just Published 
A New Book by JOSEPH McCABE (Author of ‘Twelve Years in a 


Monastery”), entitled 


PETER ABELARD, 


Large crown S8vo, 6s, net. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME IN “THE SAINTS” SERIES, 


ARC. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 


JOAN 


PETIT DE JULLEVILLE, 


By the late Prof. L. 


AND A NEW VOLUME IN THE ‘‘ MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. 


THE REVOLT AND THE ESCAPE. 


By Vituirrs ve L’Isite ADAM. 
4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Translated by THERESA BARCLAY. 


Pott 


PRINCES AND POISONERS: 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 


Translated by GzrorGe Maipmest. With 2 


By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. | 


Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 


{Second Impression in preparation. 
Contents: Marie Madeline de Brinvilliers.—The Pcison Drama at 


the Court of Louis XIV.—The Death o: 
the Poison Affair.—‘*‘ La Devineresse.” 


‘*Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.”’—Globe, 


*« Will amaze most people.”"—Morning Post. 
** A masterly performance.”—Interature, 
* An odd, clever, flamboyant book.”—Outlook, 


“A Picture of Old England,” 


THE BANNER OF ST. GEORGE. 


A Picture of Old England. By M. Bramston. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


‘May be contidently recommended, It will make Englishmen feel proud of 


their race,”—Daily Chronicle. 


60,000 COPIES. 


“Remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue.”—Daily Ners. 


THE 


VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


“Fascinating. tantalising, lovable little being.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


TH 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 11th Impression, 
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f ‘*Madame.’’—Racine and | 





VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


| By Sir J. G. BOURINOT, ANDREW CARNEGIE, EDMUND 


| written without affectation or grandiloquence. 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS.” 


WILLIAM PITT, **? cfs. SHAt™x 


(1708-1778) 
Or, The Growth and Division of the British Empire, 


By WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, MP, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

‘It is a workmanlike performance, full of knowledge and appreciation 
; : Mr. Green.....has accompli 
his task well, He has neglected hardly any source of information Or illus “4 
tion, and he has made good use of his materials.’’—Literature, nett 

“‘Mr. Green's concise biography, based on all the best authoriti ) 
therefore have many careful readers.” —Globe. Titles, should 

“No more timely period could have been chosen for the issue of a popnly 
biography of a statesman whose vigorous war policy did so much to : 
the power and extend the influence of this country in various parts of tt 
world.”—Scotsman. ed 

“Mr. Walford Green has had an excellent opportunity and has made pp rT 
use of it. He has shown considerable tact and discretion.” —Outlook, wy 


. 
s 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS.” 


SAINT LOUIS usrietee: 


the Most Christian King, 
By FREDERIOK PERRY, M.A. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

“ Mr. Perry takes the facts as he finds them with an open mind, and witha 
willingness to accept them as history where he may.....He maintains in genera 
towards the Saint Kiug an attitude which must give satisfaction to a Catholic 
reader...... The work has been diligently done; and the character of the King jg 
well brought out; and due stress has been laid upon his personal holiness and 
on the supernatural motive which guided his life.”"—Tablet. : 

“Mr. Perry gives us an eminently readabie biography of Louis IX, of Francs 
and an exhaustive summary of French history during that Monarch’'s reign,” 


—Spectator, 
A REVIEW OF PROGRESS. 


“NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


GOSSE, ANDREW LANG, LESLIE STEPHEN, and Others, 


“The jaded reader in search of a novelty had better try ‘The Visits of | 
Fresh, amusiug, and original.”"—Standard. 


MONK WINS. | 


Elizabeth.’ 


THE 


| A Review of Progress during the past one hundred 
chief departments of human activity. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


years in the 


By E. H. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.”—Literature. 


SECOND I 


** Forms a very admirable conspectus from the pens of such able writers as 
A. G. Sedgwick, Sir J. G. Bourinot (and others)."—Daily Telegraph. ; 
“The standard is high, and the book is probably the most thorough of ths 


& CRIMSON 


8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


RESSION.—With Cover Design by Gordon Craig. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


It isa remarkable bit of work, and ranks wel! above average fiction.” | 


—Standard, 


many books of the kind that have been published.” —Literature. 
| ‘The book has variety in its authors 
read with interest in whole or in part by inteilectual people.”—Scotsiman, 





s well asin its topics; and it will be 


New Announcement List now ready. 


| 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and New York 





FISHER’S 








GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





MONTHLY. 


Frice 2s, 6d. Price 2s, 6d. 


THE JUNE ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains Articles by the following 
known Writere :— 


acell- 








Tur Government Enucation Brrr, By the Hon. 
E. Lyulph Stanley. 

Some Sive-LicuTs ox Army Reror™. 
Elliott Cairnes. 


By Captain 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tur Economic Decay or Great Britarsy.—II. By 


the Author of “ Drifting.” 
Retr Ane Wr Decayine? By H. Morgan-Browne. 
READING FOR THE Young. By H. V. Weisse. 
(omMUuNAL Recreation. By Charles Charrington. 
Jur ScrENCE or COMPARATIVE 
Professor H. Macaulay Posnett. 
ONARY IN Cxerva. By H. C. Thomson. 
‘Tray ‘'scHAIxOWsKY. By Ernest Newman, 
3y ** A Reader.” 









Obtainable of all Bocksellers, or of 
Tue Cotrmsvs Company, Limited, 


Columbus House, 43 & 43a, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. | 








R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 





LITERATURE. By 


14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., | 


Tosert Advertisements at the lowest 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


Manufacturers, &c., ov application, 


possible | 


| 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ¢ 


91°) 1 0/ 
“2 lo repayable on demand. “#9 Ilo 





| width), ds. ; 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. | 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


"TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United King- 
OUD i000.) os: Taw ao: ae 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, india, 

hina, &c. os te tee 


Fal/- 
vearly.  terly. 
&6..0143..072 





Quar- | 


| 


1106.,0153.,078 Street, Strand, W.C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


PARIS, 1878, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Contant Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIB, and C9., 1 Pull Mall 
East, S.W. 


GOLD MEDAL, 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


MRD vcasick (icavsesecene Dawe non £1010 0 
TES-PEGO: aveccccacsaccs Saiecoee 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ...cccccce es 212 6 
Narrow Column ...ccccccccese 810 0 
Half-Column....... eesesnesece 115 0 
Quarter-Column ......... veooe O17 6 

CoMPANIES. 
HONTAIAG PAR. icciccsiesciceses £1414 0 
ARBAB EERO 45500550408 sccenwre 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad eolumn (hal! 
and Is. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. F 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to spac. 
Terms: net. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to th 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
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sMITH, ELDER, AND C€O,’S LIST. 


5 BLISHED.—With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a 
ae Paves of Convalescents, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 





Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer | 


h 
during the Boer War, 
By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 
Ath nzum.— Lady Maud Rolleston has written the best woman's book 


. She does not show partiality...... indeed, appears to be gifted 
abont tian! fairness Raxaed On the whole, we have nothing but praise for the 
book.” 





CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE LIFE OF LORD 
RE-ISSUE OF NOW READY.—SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s, 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By B. BoswortH SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
‘Assistant-Master at Harrow School, Author of “ Mohammed and Moham- 
medanism,” “Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUGHT 


a Historical Enquiry. By the Hon. Anverr S, G. Canning, Author of 
“British Rule and Modern Volitics,” “ History in Fact and Fiction,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. : ; 
Bookman.‘ An able and interesting historical enquiry.” 
British Weekly.—“ The literary parts are often really good. Mr. Canning has 
s thorough and appreciative knowledge of Shakespeare, Dickens, S$ 
Macaulay, and others, and his comparison and comment show often both dis- 
cornment and judgment.” 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” 
NEXT WEEK.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CATHERINE OF GALAIS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of “ Deborah of Tod's,” “‘ Adam Grigson,”’ &e. 


j 












Novels Recently Published. 


“A Splendid Story.”—DatLy EXpREss. 


PACIFICO. By Jonn Ranpat. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


Speaker.—‘‘ Mr. Randal’s narrative skill carries all before it. He never lets 
the reader's interest flag, but carries him, like an eager traveller, up hill after 
hill with the sun of accomplishmeut and an extended view at the top of each. 
There are very few good story-tellers to-day, and we hope Mr. Randal will! soon 
‘tell us another.’”” 

World.—“* We cannot easily thank Mr. John Randal sufficiently for the 
delightful romance called ‘ Pacifico.’ Here is the rea! thing in brigandage.” 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By 


ArtHur R. Conver. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Spectator.—“ Mr. Conder unquestionably belonged to the rare tribe of 
literary benefactors of whom Mir. Jacobs and Mr. Anstey are perhaps the most 
conspicuous representatives.......Given the situations, the temperaments and 
antecedents of the dramatis persona, and the development cf the story is 
above cavil.” 
Scotsman.—“ Seldom, indeed, does one come across a novel which can be 
read with such pure emjoyment...... It is clever and ingenious and thoreughly 


3 9 


uteresting from beginning to end. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE 


LADY. By Mrs. ScouyLer CrownrnsHIZLp. Crown &vo, 6s. 
Spectatov.—“‘ The seiting of the story is gracefully contrived, and the final 
defeat of the Archbishop in his desire that the heroine should take the veil 
will be agreeable to Protestant readers.” 
Academy.—“ Aristocratic and sunny.” 
Dundee Advevtiser.— As pretty a love story as could be wished.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 42s. not. 
With 197 Illustrations (in Tints), Reproduced from Photographs 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY PROF. W. J. COURTHOPE. 


LIFE IN POETRY; LAW IN TASTE: 


Two Series of Lectures Delivered in Oxford, 1895-1900, By Wiuuram Joun 
Courtsops, C.B. M.A., Hon. LU.D., late Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, 8vo, 10s. net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. each. 
125,000 Copies Sold. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, THE CRISIS. 


Author of “RICHARD CARVEL.” 


55,000 corlirs sop. 


BERTHA RUNKLE, THE HELMET OF 
NAVARRE. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 











IN BAD COMPANY, 


and other Stories, 





‘THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Sermons Preached in Abbey to Westminster Boys. By W.G. Rutuyerrorn, 


M.A., Head-Master of Westminster. Crown Svo, és. 








THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Edited, 


with Comments and Reflections for the use of Jewish Parents and Children, 
by C. G. Mosrerionre. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
MONEY. By Wiuiiuam W. Cariite, M.A. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
OBSERVER.—“ The subject is one of very great interest, and such a careful 





essay On it should attract many readers,” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








TROOPER 8,008, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
‘6A document of great military and historical 


value."—DAILY MAIL, 


THE WORK OF 


THE NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 


Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The reader will find a more vivid and living pic- 


ture of the central and successful phase of the operations in South Africa 
conveyed to him in this book than im any other of the books we renember 
to have seen upon the subject.” 


WORLD.“ The entire narrative is of wmtense interest.” 





i.Y. 
By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 
With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“One of the very best war-books from the private soldier’s point of view.” 
—Darry Mar, 





THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 





and Sketches by the Author, 16 Mapsand Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries, 


ARMENIA: 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES. 


By H. F. B. LYNCH. 


*," The book is principally arecord of Mr. Lynch's extensive 
travels in this little-known country during recent years, and an attempt 
& enlarge our knowledge of the geography and physical features, At 
the same time, it inquires closely into the condition of the population, 
and deals with those problems of an economical and political nature 
which are likely in the future to occupy the attention of Europe to a 
degree even greater than in the past. 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


7 


but amusing. 


to 0€@ ca 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


FOOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By Roerrt Horcur30n, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the Loudon Hospital. Illustrated, demy Svo, 16s. net. 
“Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only intensely interestina 
A man of forty who reads it and goes his way unheeding deserves 
led something uncomplimentary.”—SPECTATCE. 
LORD MILNER’S GREAT WORK. 

Jee — 
By Lorp Miner 
or St. JamMES AND Capetown, High Commissioner for South Africa. With 
an Additional Chapter by Cuintoy Daweziys. Ninth Edition, Revised, with 
Maps, 6s. 


The Fourth Impression of ifr. RICHARD BAGOT’S 


Popular Novel CASTING OF 
NETS, is ready this day, price 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 











CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his May 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, containing New Books at reduced prices, 
is now ready, and will besent post-free on application, 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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WM. BLAGKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


NEIL MUNRO’S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


DOOM CASTLE. 
DOOM CASTLE. 


“Doom Castle’ asa story is the best that Mr. Munro has yet written, and 
it is written, as he alone of mode novelists can write, with an atmosphere 


and poetry all his own.’”’—Morning Post. 
“An extremely careful piece of work. Mr, Munro never pads......all the 


characters are thoroughly, and yet not too elaborately, individualised.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


DOOM CASTLE. 
DOOM CASTLE. 


By NEIL MUNRO, 
Author of “John Splendid,’ “The Lost Pibroch,” kc. 

« Full of stirring incident...... A work which, both in the manipulation of the 
simple plot and in the skilful and at times brilliant delineation of character, 
must add greatly to his reputation as a writer of romance.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“Undoubtedly shows great power and a truly artistic method of handling a 
tale almost unsurpassed by any writer in kindred fiction.”—Scotsman, 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir GERALD GRAHAM, 
V.C., G.C.B., R.E. 
By Colonel R. H. VETCH, C.B., late Royal Engineers. 
With Portraits, Plans, and his Despatches in full, demy 8vo, 21s. 


Price 6s. Price 6s. 





Price 6s. Price 6s. 





















ON JUNE 14TH WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


A LEADER OF LIGHT HORSE: 
LIFE OF HODSON OF HODSON’S LIFE. 
By Captain L. J. TROTTER 
Author of “Life of John Nicholson, Sol age and ‘ Administrator.’ 
With 2 Portraits and Map. 








THREE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ExXTERSN ATION OF LOVE 


a Fragmentary Study in Erotics 3. GERARD (Emily de Laszowska), 
Author of “A Foreigner,’ ite Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is excellently wz d, though uot for babes, leaves one 
thoroughly satisfied, for its under! ing wit and human feeling keep it sweet.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


FREDERIC on By KEpwakp 
Horror. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 
“ Curiously fascinating rea .-Throu ghout the book the spell of mystic 
thought and cultivated writing is cast on the reader.”—Scotsian, 


MR. LEOPOLD LUGWELL: his Birth 


and Upbringing. By Purtip Sterne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An ingenious and elaborate study of the humanising effects of success and 
social ambition on a u ¢ primarily guided by the instinct of acquisition.” 










1s 








—Spec tator. 
“Written in a highly humorous spirit, and is full of entertainment 
Ree tsman. 


G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS.—MEMORIAL EDITION. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
GLIMPSES of THRE 1B NATIONS: 


aris yy Buackpurn. With a Pro 










he ft 
e G. W. Steevens's writings is by its 
ming too persistent a reminder of what an excellent 
Th is new volume reopens the old regret with poignant 
gand vi ital in every p age.”’—~—Acudemy. 
ie r¢ wee ting.’ '—Glol é. 


GEORGE ELIOT. _LIBRARY EDITION. 
NOW READY, VOL. I 


ADAM BEDE. 
With a Phoiogravure Frontispiece by EDGAR BUNDY, R.I, 


Small de my 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 





BLACKWOOD 1S MAGAZINE |: 


». 1,028. JUNE, 1901. 2s. 

Cuaxity. oe 1 nesman.”— ~Doos a CasTLeE: A Romance. By N. Munro. 
‘ rHE ines BorvDERLAND.—MINDS AND 

GHY’s ADVENTURE ON THE Peary River. 
E AND THE EakL oF PEMBROKE: II. 
NER OF THE LAND. By A. B. Fletcher. 
N THE StaGeE—Mk. Benson's 
Opixron—A RETROSPECT—AUTHOR J -Tue TRIUMPH OF THE ACTOK 
— THE Ou Srocx ComPax Y—THE | ENTER— MODERN ReaLism—A 
NationaL THEATRE—THE Examp LE oF Fraxce—M. MAETERLINCE’S “ LIFE OF 


THE BEE.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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MA. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 
A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer, 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE 


By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE, 
Six Shillings. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says :—* A splendid story of 
real life......¥ Mr. Lambe’s narrative powers may be compared to those 
of the great Hungarian novelist, Moritz Jokai. Those who read 
this fascinating book will look forward to another novel from the 
same talented writer.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE FRINCE 
L | 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s, 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—* With such a theme as 
Mr. Lambe had selected the danger was that he might spoil it by 
over-elaboration. He has skilfully avoided this pitfall, and hag 
produced a powerful novel...... He holds the reader's attention to 
the end.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE, 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 
The SCOTSIIAN says :— As readable and exciting as a work 
fictitious out-and-out.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE, 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The PDINBOURGHM ELVENING NEWS says :—‘A volume 
which, despite its sadness, far exceeds in fascinating interest an 
ordinary novel. Indeed, it may fairly be said that in some respects 
Mr. Lambe’s work is unique.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE, 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The DUNDEE ADVER FISER says :—“The result is highly 
impressive. Apart from the strong personal interest of thetale, it 
is curiously attractive by reason ot its picturesque qualities and 
literary form.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE, 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


TO-DAY says :—* A historical drama of absorbing interest. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. An Autobiography by Booxen 


T. WasnincTon. With Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. net. 














THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. Discussions of 
Problems of Modern City Life in England. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
ARTHUR LAURENSON : his Letters and Literary 5 Remains, 
A Selectic 7 With Introductory Memoir. Edited by C ATHERINE SPENCE, 

Cc loth, 7 7S, © 


A COMEDY OF POLITICAL LIFE. 


THE GREAT NOODLESHIRE ELECTION. 


Farrer. Cloth, &s. 6d, 


A STIRRING NOV EL BY A NE Ww “WRITER. R. 


A THOUSAND PITIES. By Euuun Taytor. Cloth, 


9 





By J. A, 








s. 6d. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ABOUT CHINA. 
CHINA UNDER THE SEARCHLIGHT. By Wu 
Aunruur Cornaby, Editor of the “ Chung-si-chiao-hui-pao.”” Cloth, 6s. 
ae SIXTH EDITION. 
By Henry Norman. Fully Illus 


THE FAR EAST. 


_trates 1, cloth, 7s. 6d 





325rm THOUSAND, 
EBEN HOLDEN. By Invinc Bacuentrr. Cheap 
___ Edition, paper, 6d. : a oe oe : 
AMELIA E. BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE: a Love Story. Bry 

the Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience,” “Trinity Bells,’ &. (Unwin 

Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 





loth, 2s. each; paper, Is. 


|. THE GODS, SOME ORT ALS. AND LORD 


WICKENHAM. By Joun Ouitver Hosses, 


», ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


By Barry Pain 
8. THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 


sy — — 





BY “MADGE” OF TRUTH. 


BEAUTY ADORNED. ‘By Mrs. Humpury, Author of 
“ Manners for Girls,” &c. Clo 
Subjects dealt with :- How Shall i Do My Hair ?—Defeating Nature's Kind- 
ness—Care of the Complexion—Beauty—Sunplicity a Charm—Kyebrows and 
fiyelashes—About Noses—The Teeth—The Chin, the Lips—The Middle-aged 
Woman—The Figure—Beauty in Middle Age—Footgear-——Dress in Hot 
Weather—Beauty by the Sea—Perfumes—Freshuess—On Looking-Glasses: 


their Use and Abuse. 





London : T. FISHER ‘UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.0, 
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sHATTO. & WINDUS'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





HE MILLIONAIRE 


rs Y. By FeErGus Hume, Author of 
a any of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Crown 
gvo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [June 17th. 





HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
WOMAN. By Max O'ReLu. SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Max O'Rell has written many excellent books, 
put never a better than ‘Sa Majesté l’Amour’ (‘ Her 
Boyal Highness Woman *).’—Athenaun, g 

“Max O'Rell at his best and brightest.”—Truth. 

«4 book which ‘Her Royal Highness’ should by 

g)] means read.” —Outlook. 

eis witty and humorous, with a genial wisdom 
whieh is not seldom epigrammatic. His playfulness 
is delightful. Leeds Mercury. 

«4 witty and laughable collection of good things.” 

—Scotsman, 


A FORBIDDEN NAME: a 


Story of the Court of Catherine the Great. 
By FRED. Wuisuaw. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 
* The novel is one of nots uble merit, and will be 
read with the greatest interest.’ '—Scotsman. 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE 


MAN. By A. Weener, Author of ‘‘ The Captain 
of the Locusts,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. 
Antrosus, Author of ‘‘Quality Corner.” 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
to) , Os, 

«  vingalarly original and powerful story.. 
contrived with remarkable ingenuity and recovnted 
y wise as to constitute a periectly 
rrative, replete with thrilling and 
We cannot too cordially re- 
comme ‘Wildersmoor’ to the novel-reading 
public.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THIS TROUBLESOME 


WORLD. By L. T. Meape and Cuirrorp 
Hatrrax, M.D., joint Authors of “The Medi- 
cine Lady.” SECOND EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“Quite the sort of book you can recommend toa 
friend......‘ This Troublesome World’ would not be 
a bad book to besnowed up with.”—Saturday Review. 


MONONIA: a Love Story of 


* ae eight.” By Justin McCartuy, Author 
“Det ar Lady Disdain,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


wilt toy 
























with fascinating simplicity and conspicuo 


rer. Ina volume of nearly four hundred paces | 


not a duli passage. 
li convincing reality; and his descriptions of 
scenes and incidents are always intensely interesting. 
In a word, the novel will be read with satisfaction 
and pleasure,”’—Scotsman, 


RUNNING AMOK: a Story of 
Adventure. By GerorGe Manvitte Fenn, 
Author of “ A Crimson Crime,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“An exciting story, well told.”"—Daily Mail, 
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Wit AM Ww ESTALL, Author of “* With the 
~d d Eag &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
“Mr. Westall's excellent story.’ ’—Spectator. 





ASORE TEMPTATION. By 


Je HN K. Lers. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
“Mr. Leys possesses to perfe ction the knack of 
good story......‘A Sore 

hi a model for 
The threads are always 4 an 







ng and construetit nge 






MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NAPLES: Past and Present. By A. i. ‘Norway, kolee of “ Highways and 
Byways in Devon and Cornwall.”” With 40 Ulustrations by A. G. Ferard., Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a highly interesting description of modern Naples, but an 
historical account of its antiquities and traditions. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. LYNN LINTON. ByG.§8. Layarp. 


demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 
“Mrs, Lynn Linton is here pre osented to us in all her moods, 
us 60 that we really know her.”—Literature. 
“Mr. Layard may be congratulated on having produced an honest and interesting record of a notable 
woman.”—Athenzwm, 
“A thoroughly good book, very interesting, and at the same time in very good taste. "—Daily Graphic. 





With Portraits, 


She lives in the book ; she is presented to 


THE LIFE OF SIR HARRY PARKES. By Sranuey Lane-Pooue. With 
ortrait and ans, crown 8vo, 6s. 
PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M. S. Meravey. Crown 


8vo, 225 pages, with 2 Maps, Is, 
Contents :—1775 and 1899: a Parallel—The } Nation, 1895-1900—South Africa to 1896—South Africa, 1896- 
1899—The Campaign—The Enemy—The Economic Future of South Africa—Sir A. Milner—Unrest, or 
Government without Consent—Peace, or Government with Consent—The Conclusion of the Matter. 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. y SARAH JEANNETTE Dun- 


cAN (Mrs. Cotes), Author of “A Voyage of Consol: ation.” Crown te gilt top, 6s. 
In this delightful book Mrs. Cotes recounts her experiences and impressions of an Indian garden. It is 
a book similar in character to ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By the Lapy Junin of Norwich. 


Edited by G. H. Warrack. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A partially modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum, of a book which Dr. Dalgairns 
terms “ one of the most remarkable books of the Middle Ages.” Mr. Inge, in his,Bampton Lectures on 
Christian Mysticism, calls it ‘‘ the beautiful but little-known ‘ Revelations,’ ” 


BROTHER MUSICIANS. Reminiscences of Edward and Walter Bache. By 


Constance Bacue. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


EFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. By Arnotp Wuire. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


‘Stimulating and entertaining throughout, it deserves the attention of every patriotic Englishman.” 
A notable book.” —Literature. —Daily Mail. 
“A book of sound work, deep thought, and a sincere endeavour to rouse the British to a knowledge of 
the value of their Exspize. *— Book man. 
“A more vigorous work than this has not been written for many years.”’—Review of the Week, 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF CRICKET. By Capt. Pum Trevor (Dux). 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A highly inter: sting volume, dealin 
boys and ‘girls, li 
treatment. 

* A wholly entertaining book. "—Gl asgow Herald. 

“This is the most welcome book on our national game published for manyjyears.”—County Gentleman. 


A GARDEN DIARY. By the Hon. Emruy Lawuzsss, Author ef “ Hurrish.” 


Demy 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this book Miss Lawless, who is a distinguished amateur, gives her experience of the delights and 
sorrows of a garden. 
= 
THE BRITISH GARDENER AND AMATEUR. By W. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A complete handbook of horticulture y 3, well-known expert. 
* Packed full of information on every hortic1 iltural subject.””—Outlook, 


MANCHURIA. By Avtexanper Hosre. With Illustrations and a Map, 








g with such subjects as county cricket, village ericket, cricket for 
literary cricket, and various other subjects which do not require a severe and technical 
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His creations possess | 





lear, and the interest never droops,” Daily Expres 


DEACON BRODIE;; or, Behind | 


e Mask. By Dick DoNovan, Author of “A | 
Detective’s Triumphs,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
is, 6d, 

‘His career is romantic, and the author has suc- 
eded in giving a very picturesque account of 
vuninal life at the beginning of last century. 
—Manchester ter Couric Tr 








TOLD BY THE TAFFRAIL. 


By Scypowner. C rown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Chi ¢ and brilliant impressions of life in the 
uth Seas... ”.. delightful reading. A book crammed 

‘Tom cover to cover with strange and fantastic in- 

formation.” —New Age. 


WORK (“Travail”). E sy y Exrnn 
Zoua. Translated by Ernest A. VizEre.ty. 
eTown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Zola does not choose to stop at being a mere 

€ 18 a constructive idealist. In the 

hages ‘ot Work he builds an entire system of 

adustrial society—in fact, his ideal State—his | 
-topia,”—Echo, 
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demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A complete account of this important province by the highest living author 


I ; f ity on the subject. 
“ This book is especially useful at the preseut moment when the futu 


» of the country appears uncertain.’ 
—Times. 
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Illustrations and Plans 

“Asa record of horses 3 
crammed with sound infor ition, and 
knowledge of the subject.” —Scotsman. 

“A book w hich is sure to find many readers; written with consummate knowledge, and in an easy 
agreeable style.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“From its sensible introduction to its very Rage ong inc am 2x, this is about the best book that we are 
likely for some time to see upon the subject with which it deais.”.—Athenzum. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS cae lo Bill”). By his 


Sister, HELEN Copy Wetmore. With Illustrations, d 

“ The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill's career are «le 
directness that inspires the fullest confidence.”—Glasgow He é 
“A narrative of one of the most attractive figures in the public eye."—Daily Chronicle, 


THE REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Crester Hore MBE. 


“It is an important addition to the materials before the public for forming an opinion ona most dific ult 
and pressing [ oblem 


demy 8vo, 5s. 
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A HISTORY OF THE ‘JESUITS IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. 
Taunton. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21 

* A history of permanent value which cov 

with the results of original research. Am 

**A volume which will attract considerable att Fe 

THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. By inn ATHAN Swirt. Edited by G. A. 


AITKEN, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. "Methuen’s Standai 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


by L. C. Miatu, F.R.S., assisted by W. Warp FowLer, M.A. 
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THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horspurcu, M.A. W ith 
| Portraits and Illustrations, fcap. S8vo, cloth, 3s. = ; leather, 4s. net. Little Biographies 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Wrxpuk, D.Se., F.R.S. [inst cated 

by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net The Little Guides 
THE INNER WAY. 31 ing Thit ‘ty s for Festivals. By JouN TAULER. 

lited, with an Introduction, by A. W. Hvrron, uM re "Pp tt Svo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d net. 
The Library of Devotion, 
THE LITFLE cancel 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure F rontispieces, tt 8vo, each Volume, cloth, ls. 6d. net; 
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SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. “Baited by Nowetu ¢. 
Fellow of New College, Oxford 
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GrenperaL Eprror—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PHYSIOLOGY during the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, anq 


Eightcenth Centuries. By Sir MICHABL FOSTER, M.A., F.B.S., Professor of Physiology in the’ University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s, 


GRASSES: a Handbook for use in the Field and Laboratory. By H. MarsHaun Wan, 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63, 








Sc.D., F.B.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 





ANNALS OF ss AND CULTURE (1492-1899). By G. P. Goocn, M.A,, late 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambric ithor of * Erclish Democratic Idess in the Seventeonth Century.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD MAGAZINE.—* This is ly useful nny and well deserves the commendatory preface of Lord Acton. The student is presented with 
chronicle of the leading everts in poli shureh, law, culture, and science, of the nations of the world. On one side are the battles, the territories ae 
and all what the late J. R. Green cal ‘drain and trumpet’ part of history, and on the opposite page are the literary productions and inventions,” 


THE EARLY AGE a GREECE. By Wiitiam Rinceway, M.A., Disney Professor of 


xv of Gonville and Cz us College ; late Professor of Greek in Pe & College, Cork ; Author of “Ths 
Origin of Metallic Currency and W ." &e With 11 lustra atio ns, demy 8vo, in 2 vols. Vol. L., 2ls. 


NOTES AND QUERIFS.—“ The ques ati ms Professor Ridgeway discuss es and the points he raises are of the highest ethnological and archological interest, 
and it isa distinct gain to scholarship t: ha ve a formal exposition of his views and the observations on which they are founded in a work one hg of 
which dealinz derg the monumental, trac iti ial, and linguistic aspects of the subject, is now before us...... From whatever point of view it is regarded, this 


memorable w 
DION YSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS.—THE THREE LITERARY LETTERS. Edited, with 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Introductory Essay, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University College of North Wales, 


Demy &vo, {s. 
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with much satis sfaction, that the whole subject of Greek criticism is being taken in hand by 60 sound and thorough 






QUARTERLY REVIEW.— We observe 
2 scholar as Mr. Rhys Rol —— hearti elcome the instalment « roe work that has recently appeared in his excellent edition of ‘ The Three Lite 
Letters of Dionysius of Halic In y case a better exa mple of the value of criticism, based on definite principles and directed towards a definite end, 


than the works of Dionysius che found.’ 


DEMOSTHENES.— DE CORONA. With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historica ul Sketch, 


and Essays by W. W. GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D., D.U.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. Demy Svo, 12s. 





PILOT.—‘ It was : s moment when such a maste rof Attic ax as Dr. Goodwin is acknowledced to be ¢ ‘oncei ived the e design of editing that well 
ef Attic undefiled, the 1 s ysthenes ‘On the Crown.’ It was the e “very piece of work which Dr, Goo: wi in ought to have chosen, and he has carried out 
His uotes, eritical and grammatical, leave nothing to be desired.” 


his project with consumma 


RENDERINGS OF ‘CHURCH HYMNS from Hastern and Western Office Books. By the 


Rev. BR. M. MOORSOM, Rector aforetime of Sadb , County Durham. Musie by the Rey. G. W. GRIFFITH and Mr. W.S. DE WINTON. Crown 8r0, 
oe. net. (Immediately, 
THE WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAM. 


BRIDGE. A Descriptive Catalogue. By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of King’s Coliese, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
A unt of the Manuscripts standing in Class B, royal 8vo, lis, net. 


Val. I., containin 
Vol. 1, containing au A nt of the Manuscripts stundiog in Clas 3 B, roy al vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
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IN MEMORIAM. By Atrren, Lorp Tennyson. __ Edited, with a Commentary, by ARraur 
W. ROBINSON, B.D. Crown 2s. 6d.; also bound in leather, with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Sit pl icity, si sof purpos oni self-s suppressi ion b a tinguis shing characteri — of this edition of Tennyson's masterpi ece.. 
We thank Mr. Rot > . ur own behalf, as wellas on that o ‘general reader,’ for whom the book has primarily been prepared, for clearing 
raising others, and for allowing . Teunys m te » teach his own lesson, as nearly as may be, in his own way. He deserves, 


away some of thes { Ss 
too, the gratitude of scho iste for providing an edition which many of then :m will wish to read with their senior forms,’ 


THE PRAYER- BOOK EXPLAINED. By the Rev. Percrvan Jacgsoy, M.A., Jesus College, 
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